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QUESTIONS educators ask about 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correct ANSWERS 





Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


The University of Chicago. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 


revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 
ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
SRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 


mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 


Yes, many. This is possible because the set 


is not “stretched” to include material of 


no interest or value to ele- 


mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 

of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BrirANNIcaA JUNIOR is 





designed to develop this skill It isa fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles. contains 20.000 index 


entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 
good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . .. to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material .. . 
to use an atlas . . to use independent 


source material written for him at his own 


level. 


fre topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each 
printing. 


How does the cost of a set of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 
pare with that of other juve- 
nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 


in cost. 
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A CALL FOR YOUR HELP 


Government orders require magazines 
to curtail their use of paper supplies dras- 
tically. The decision on “how” is up to the 
publisher. 

The AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL has decided first of all to maintain 
the standard of its editorial service in both 
quality and quantity. It is our contention 
that now more than ever school adminis- 
trators are looking for and using the in- 
formation and professional discussions in 
the JOURNAL as guides for the efficient 
wartime operation of their schools. Con- 
sequently, the publisher has met the situa- 
tion by cutting the weight of paper and 
slightly limiting the number of available 
copies of each issue. / 

To the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL, for which over eight out of 
ten subscribers renew year after year, this 
presents a ticklish problem. Some school 
office methods and practices have ac- 
counted for delays in placing formal or- 
ders. Under present conditions we cannot 
send issues of the magazine beyond the 
subscription expiration date. This means 
that when your subscription is due for re- 
newal we must have your order for con- 
tinuation immediately. 

Therefore, we ask your help. When you 
receive a renewal reminder notice from 
the Circulation Department — please act at 
once. If you can send payment with order, 
fine. If remittance is to be made later, sim- 
ply mark the memo statement “O.K. to 
Renew,” sign, and return it. Bill will be 
sent later. 

Reading your professional magazine is 
community insurance — it’s patriotic. Act- 
ing promptly demonstrates that coopera- 
tive spirit that will help us all win through 
these times. 


— THE PUBLISHER 
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For forty high school seniors every year, 


the Science Talent Search leads to Washington! 


These are some of the 40 high school boys and girls 
who won Westinghouse Science Scholarships rang- 
ing from $100 to $2400 in the Second Annual Science 
‘Talent Search last spring. 

Two hundred sixty other boys and girls received 
honorable mention, and the majority of these have 
received offers of scholarships in leading colleges 
and universities. 

If some of your seniors have the ability to do crea- 
tive work in science, your teachers should plan to 
have them compete in the Third Annual Science 
Talent Search which is now under way. Formal 
courses in science are not necessary though they are 
extremely helpful. Aptitude is the main requirement. 


Teachers can arrange to give them the science 
aptitude examination. [hey will also be required to 
write a 1,000 word essay on the subject “My Scien- 
tific Project,” in which they will tell what they ar 
doing or plan to do in the way of experiment o1 
other research activity. 

The Science Talent Search is sponsored by West- 
inghouse, and conducted by Science Clubs of 
\merica. 

Full information may be obtained from Scienc« 
Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington (6), 
D. C., or from School Service, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


October, 1943 
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Teacher Selection in City Systems 
L. E. Leipold, Ph.D.’ 


The selection of teachers in cities of the 
United States of 50,000 population and 
over is primarily a function of the super- 
intendent of schools. Three fourths of the 
superintendents themselves agree that this 
is a function that is performed by them, 
while most of the others consider it to be 
performed by the board of education. These 
figures hold true roughly in the case of the 
principals, also, for they, too, consider the 
selection of teachers to belong as a duty 
first to the superintendent, the next, to the 
assistant superintendent or to the board of 
education. 

It is interesting to note that a majority 
of the principals of cities of over a million 
population consider that the selection of 
teachers is a function of the board of edu- 
cation. In the smaller cities only a fifth of 
the principals so consider it. A small num- 
ber of principals, constituting 4 per cent of 
the total number represented a study of 
larger school systems, consider that the 
principal is the official who chooses the 
teachers who are assigned to his school. 
Thus we have a situation that is open to 
serious question in the eyes of many edu- 
cators, that of the selection of teachers by 
the central office, although the individual 
school principals are held responsible for 
the results obtained by those teachers in 
their schools. The only remedy for this con- 
dition, it appears, would be the taking 
of the principals into the confidence of 
the superintendent when teachers are be- 
ing considered for election to the system 
and to let them have a voice in the selec- 
tion of the teachers. This practice is vir- 
tually nonexistent at the present time. 

Well over one half of the principals and 
superintendents consulted by the ouster 
agree that the principals may not initiate 
the selection of teachers, and virtually all 
of the others state that when such initiat- 
ing is permissible, it is done only occa- 
sionally and not as a general practice. We 
may conclude then that the principals in 
general have little authority over the hiring 
of the teachers that come to their buildings. 
This is a central office function centered 
in the office of the superintendent of 
schools. 


Placements and Promotions 
After teachers are hired by the central 
office, they are then placed in the designated 
schools by the same officials who hire 
them. The principals agree that they may 
not initiate the placement of teachers and 
two thirds of them state that they do not 





1Principal, Nokomis Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn 


have any authority whatever in the mat- 
ter of placement. A majority of the super- 
intendents believe that they do get the 
advice of their principals in this matter 
of placement, but this opinion is not held 
by the principals. 

There is a tendency to assign to the prin- 
cipals some authority to participate in the 
promotion of teachers, although as a func- 
tion it belongs to the central office. Fewer 
than one principal out of ten considers him- 
self to be primarily responsible for the 
performance of this function. The superin- 
tendents, however, agree unanimously that 
the promotion of teachers is a function of 
the central office and give no such au- 
thority to the principals. A majority of 
both principals and superintendents are 
in agreement that the principals may 
initiate the promotion of teachers and 
that they actually participate in some way 
in the promotional process, though the 
extent to which they may participate is 
quite evidently a minor one. 

The transfer of teachers is, like the 
hiring, placing, and promotion of teachers, 
a function of the central office. Only one 
principal in ten lays claim to this as a 
function, though it is significant that three 
fourths of the principals state that they 
may initiate the transfer of teachers. This 
seems to be a reasonable condition, since 
it is not readily apparent who else would 
be in a position to request the transfer of 
an unsatisfactory teacher to another build- 
ing, assuming that such contemplated trans- 
fer is the result of a situation other than 
one originating from a central office ad- 
ministrative requirement. 


Ratings and Dismissals 

Ihe dismissal of teachers is likewise a 
central office function in the opinion of 
both the principals and the superintend- 
ents. There is considerable diversity of 
opinion concerning the official who is 
directly responsible for the performance 
of this function, although more than half 
of the administrators assign it as a func- 
tion to the superintendent’s office. The 
right to initiate the first of the steps in- 
volved in such a dismissal is granted to 
the principals with few exceptions. 

The general lack of power possessed by 
the principals over the teachers does not 
extend ordinarily to the rating of teachers. 
The superintendents and principals agree 
in more than two thirds of the cases that 
the local school heads do have the right to 
rate their instructors, the other third con- 
sidering it to be a duty belonging to the 
superintendent’s office. 
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The number who assign this function 
to the principals increases with the size 
of the cities, for in cities of 50,000 to 
200,000 population approximately one half 
of the principals consider this to be one 
of their duties, while in the largest cities 
of America seven eighths of the principals 
assign themselves this function. More than 
nine out of every ten principals state that 
they participate in the rating process in 
some way. 

After teachers are hired and are ready 
to be assigned to their buildings, are the 
building principals consulted before such 
assignments are made? Generally, yes. 
While one fifth of the principals express 
the opinion that they are never consulted 
when new teachers are assigned to their 
buildings, only 5 per cent of the superin- 
tendents admit never consulting their prin- 
cipals in this matter. 


Veto of Appointments 

A majority of the school principals 
agree that they may not veto proposed 
appointment of teachers to their buildings 
and this opinion is verified by virtually all 
of the superintendents. However the fact 
that almost one half of the principals fee! 
that they have the power to veto such 
appointments has a degree of significance. 
It may well indicate that the principals 
should have the right to participate in 
the selection of the members of their staff, 
for they are held responsible for the re- 
sults obtained in their buildings and they 
cannot well accept this responsibility fully 
unless they have a voice in the selection of 
the teachers upon whom they must depend 
for results. 

A step in this direction is indicated by 
the commonly used method of assigning 
teachers to buildings after conferences have 
been held between the superintendent o1 
his assistants and the building principals. 
While almost one half of the superintend- 
ents state they assign teachers to buildings 
only after such conferences, almost as 
many principals are of the opinion that 
assignments are made arbitrarily by the 
central office. Superintendents generally 
make it known that, while they may con- 
sult their principals on such matters, the 
final authority nevertheless rests with the 
superintendent of schools. 

Thus, while teachers are hired, placed, 
promoted, transferred, or dismissed by the 
superintendent of schools, the principal 
often participates in some way in at least 
some of these duties, and frequently initi- 
ates the promotion, transfer, or dismissal 
of instructors. Practices differ from city 
to city and from building to building. How- 
ever, there is an obvious cooperative 
participation by the principals in these 
functions that is indicative of an ever in- 
creasing democratic trend in the school 
administration in all our larger American 
cities. 
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“Getting Things Done” 


Administration, the art of getting things 
done, ought to be easy, for it is simply the 
application of common sense: a job to be 
done, how best to do it, getting it done. 
However, the dangers from poor manage- 
ment are so great that it is well occasionally 
to re-examine some of the deep-lying, bed- 
rock principles ‘to assure ourselves that 
we are not neglecting important things 
through taking them for granted. 

A first axiom is that common sense must 
be used in solving administrative problems, 
especially in connection with those per- 
sons who close their ears to reason unless 
it is artfully disguised. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if an administrator is willing 
to indulge in apparent falderal in order 
eventually to reach a reasonable solution, it 
is evidence that he has common sense. But 
common sense defies explanation — some- 
times in a crisis it may burst forth in places 
where its presence was little suspected; 
ordinarily, however, those who fail to gain 
it in their youth seem never to acquire it 
later. It is perhaps the most difficult and 
at the same time the most elusive of at- 
tributes. 

Of equal importance with common sense 
is the axiom that administrative practices 
are rooted in delicate human relationships; 
to be effective they must be based on 
principles in which theory, practice, and a 
knowledge of human nature are blended. A 
third axiom is that administration exists 
solely as a service to enable a school sys- 
tem to realize its purposes and at the same 
time maintain the morale of its staff at a 
high level; nevertheless, a history of good 
administration has accompanied the rise 
of almost every school system that has 
earned public esteem. 


Objectives of Administration 

One of the first principles to be ob- 
served in administering a school system is 
that its general objectives and those of 
each of its principal segments should be 
known to and understood by all concerned. 
Such indoctrination is intended to give 
each administrative officer and employee 
a feeling of responsibility for the progress 
of the system, and to make certain that 
all agencies focus their main concern upon 
the objectives of the school system; they 
in turn should recall to their staffs both 
the aims of the system as a whole and 
those of the division they head. Such re- 


1The author 1s empl yed as Research Associate by a 


committee of the Association of University and College 
Business Officers which is compiling a Manual on Colleg: 
Business Organization and Administration The head 
quarters of the committee are at the Universit 
Michigan in Ann Arbor 
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minders, preferably informal, may fore- 
stall the tendency of subordinates to 
consider themselves in control of more or 
less independent administrative principal- 
ities. A sense of organization must pervade 
the school system. 


Centralization in Administration 


A school system may be organized on 
a pure “line” basis, with each line officer 
responsible for all functions within his 
jurisdiction; it may be organized on a 
purely functional basis; or it may be a 
combination of line and functional basis. 
Whatever the plan adopted, it seems clear 
that like or similar duties should be 
grouped under one head or heads with a 
common superior in order to concentrate 
effort, conserve special skills, and co- 
ordinate activities. Clear definitions of 
activities based on the experience of those 
performing particular services are neces- 
sary to minimize if not to eliminate over- 
lapping of duties. It should be recognized 
that both administration and teaching are 
specialized activities and that whenever 
possible duties should be assigned within 
a general type of function; however, in- 
dividual capabilities must not be neglected 
even though an attempt is made to follow 
a logical plan of organization. 

Reasonable simplification should be the 
aim in planning an administrative organiza- 
tion—a type of simplification in which 
duties are assigned to individuals capable 
of performing them, and that eventuates in 
a staff tailored in size to fit closely the 
needs of the system. While the organization 
should not be understaffed, it is worth 
observing that every dollar legitimately 
saved in administration is freed for teaching 
and other purposes directly connected with 
education rather than with operation. 


Delegation of Authority and 
Responsibility 

Authority and responsibility must be 
delegated if a chief executive is to obtain 
the services of well-qualified experts to 
handle specific phases of operation. Ex- 
cept in the smallest and simplest of organi- 
zations, the ‘‘one-man show” is not only 
beyond the physical capacity of a single 
individual but since few can be expert 
in many things, it is likely to be detri- 
mental to the system as a whole and 
especially to the children. Further, few 
individuals of high caliber will accept 
service under a plan in which they are to 
act merely as figureheads or “whipping 
boys” for their superiors. The authority 
and responsibility for a specific function, 
nevertheless, should be 
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localized in the 


fewest possible persons, the ideal being 
one function assigned to one person. Where 
authority and responsibility are diffused, 
no one feels that he can act safely or be 
held accountable for results. The actual 
allotment and definition of administrative 
responsibilities should be shared by the 
board, the superintendent, and the staff. 

Whenever responsibility is delegated, it 
obviously should be accompanied by a 
grant of adequate authority, for it is 
both unsound and unethical to hold an 
individual responsible for matters that he 
lacks the authority to accomplish. On the 
other hand, it is equally unsound to 
grant authority to an administrator with- 
out at the same time making him respon- 
sible for obtaining results commensurate 
with his power. Either blunder is certain 
in the long run to impair staff morale. 

Authority and responsibility must be 
delegated wholeheartedly and unequivo- 
cally; if any portion except the power of 
final veto is withheld, the result will be 
confusion and “buck passing” that may 
be disastrous. While it may be “good 
politics’ to keep ambitious subordinates 
on tenterhooks as to their authority and 
responsibilities, it is poor administration 
to do so. Also, once a delegation of au- 
thority and responsibility has been made, 
it must not be changed without a definite 
understanding on the part of all concerned. 
Further, the superior officer is obligated 
to support his subordinate in routine de- 
cisions unless the subordinate is clearly 
wrong, in which case he must be reversed; 
should this happen frequently, a new 
subordinate is needed. It follows, of course, 
that the subordinate must expect to be 
held accountable for the performance of 
matters delegated to him within the limita- 
tions of general policies in effect and of 
the functions assigned to him. 

The general limits of authority dele- 
gated to each officer should be known to 
all concerned, and the relationships of 
functions and of the officers administering 
them should be clear. This implies the use 
of general job descriptions. Disagreements 
often arise when duties are not reduced to 
writing; however, the actual assignment 
according to a predetermined plan is of 
less importance than that each administra- 
tor knows what his responsibilities and 
authority are. 


Channeling of Authority 
Channeling of authority is highly im- 
portant if smooth operation is to be 
achieved; accordingly, each officer and 
employee should know definitely to whom 
he is responsible and for what, and who is 
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responsible to him and for what. Direc- 
tions to an individual concerning a given 
duty should come from one source only, 
and the line of authority should be ob- 
served upward and downward; i.e., the first 
in line should not give official directions 
to the third in line except in extreme 
emergencies. If such a procedure is neces- 
sary in the course of ordinary business, 
the second in line should be replaced. 
Directions also should not be given to the 
subordinates of other co-ordinate officials 
except in emergencies——it is doubtful, 
really, if this ever should be done. 

No one should be placed in the line of 
authority in such a way that he must be 
both an assistant to and a critic of his 
administrative superior. Furthermore, a 
channel of appeal from the decisions of 
the unit head to higher authority should 
be open to subordinates without prejudice. 
This principle, sound though it is, is not 
easy to apply, human nature being what 
it is. Ordinarily the appeal should be in 
writing and should cross the desk of the 
unit head. 

In practice occasional deviations may be 
made from the letter of the foregoing 
principles, since the cooperative relation- 
ships within the organization should be 
of a quality that will not compel in- 
dividual officials to stand rigidly upon 
their delegated authority; nevertheless, the 
fewer the exceptions, the fewer the dis- 
agreements and possibilities of administra- 
tive explosions. 

A good administrative organization can 
and should be charted to show the basic 
relationships among functions and officers. 
If it is so complicated as to defy charting, 
it is probably in need of revision. The 
administrative organizations found in many 
school systems are too often carried in 
the minds of the principal administrative 
officers, whose memories of details may 
be inaccurate and conflicting, or the rules 
of the board of education may explain 
the organization in narrative form. Neither 
method is satisfactory except perhaps for 
the simplest of organizations. Well-drawn, 
accurate, up-to-date charts not only are 
an aid in systematizing the thinking of 
the principal administrators, but also are 
valuable in enabling other employees to 
visualize and understand better their own 
places and relationships in the organi- 
zation. 


Making Decisions 

The making of sound decisions is one 
of the most serious duties as well as one 
of the significant measures of the effective- 
ness of an administrator. Perhaps more of 
the success of a school system depends on 
preventing unimportant things from being 
done mistakenly than in developing useful 
policies and pursuing them in a correct 
way. Christensen, referring to business ad- 
ministration in higher education, states the 
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case as follows: We try to solve a 
problem when it is at hand, instead of 
being prepared for the solution by thor- 
ough study and investigation beforehand. 
We assign to committees what should be 
handled by administrative officers, and 
fail to take committees into consultation 
when such consultation is needed.” 

Decisions should be made only by those 
who know thoroughly the matter to be de- 
cided after they have considered the bes 
information, advice, statistics, and other 
data available, and then have formed 
conclusions that apply tested administra- 
tive principles. While it may seem that 
snap judgments frequently must be made, 
it is apparent that when these are found 
to be consistently accurate, the official has 
within his experience a ready fund of 
knowledge which, when combined with his 
demonstrated competence, virtually assures 
sound decisions. The novice in an admin- 
istrative post will blunder less often if he 
‘makes haste slowly’; in the end it is 
safer to err on the side of caution than 
it is to commit a school system or depart- 
ment to decisions based on untutored in- 
tuition. This is not intended to be a 
philosophy of conservatism — the novice 
seldom knows enough to be an innovator: 
the “old head” does and should be. 


Giving Administrative Directions 

Of almost as great importance as mak- 
ing sound decisions is the method of put- 
ting them into effect through administrative 
directions to subordinates. The first prin- 
ciple in the giving of directions has al- 
ready been cited — subordinates should 
receive directions concerning a given duty 
from a single source. No one can act 
confidently and promptly if the directions 
he receives can be altered or counter- 
manded from another source. 

Unless directions are based on knowl- 
edge of the situation, energy and time, even 
materials, may be wasted because of sub- 
sequent changes. Directions should be as 
definite as possible in order to eliminate 
unnecessary questions and lost motion. 
They should be as concise as is consistent 
with clearness, and they must be given 
promptly in order to make decisions effec- 
tive as soon as possible. Directions must 
connect with what has gone before and 
open the door to what logically may be 
expected to follow. Finally, the same 
situation or transaction cannot be handled 
one way today and another tomorrow if 
sound administration is the goal. 

Supervision, to be effective, must be 
continuous rather than sporadic. If de- 
viations from stated directions are usually 
accepted without a demand for an explana- 
tion, a subordinate may conscientiously be- 
lieve that he has fulfilled his duty, par- 

J. C. Christensen, Principles of University Business 


Administration (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Press, 
1924), p. 7. 
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ticularly if he failed himself to notice the 
digressions. But if, suddenly, explanations 
are demanded concerning work previously 
accepted without question, not only is the 
self-confidence of the subordinate shaken 

-in itself a serious thing — but his re- 
spect for the good faith and even the 
qualifications of his superior may be les- 
sened — and understandably so. 

Human nature and the self-esteem of 
the subordinate must always be respected 
when administrative directions are given. 
There is no fundamental reason why an 
attitude of mutual respect should not per- 
vade a conference, even though a sub- 
ordinate is being called to task. Further. 
real opportunities for self-expression should 
be given. Suggestions may be invited and 
other methods used to show by deed as 
well as word that subordinates are con- 
sidered more than administrative machines. 
In case it is necessary to correct a sub- 
ordinate, it should be done consideratelv 
and dispassionately; with rare exceptions, 
a reprimand should not be given in the 
presence of peers of the subordinate or be- 
fore those ranking below him. It should 
not need to be emphasized that a rep- 
rimand ought to be impersonal and based 
upon fact, not upon casual impression or 
unsubstantiated report. 


The Perfect Organization 

The perfect organization does not exist 
because duties revolve around _personal- 
ities; consequently, any organization must 
change more or less as individuals come 
and go. Harmony in the end depends upon 
the personal qualities of individuals rather 
than upon definitions of functions, job 
descriptions, channeling of authority, and 
principles that are otherwise logical and 
sound. No organization, however well 
thought out, will survive unless the proper 
persons are placed in charge of operations, 
and unless such persons not only under- 
stand the problems to the minutest detail 
but are also familiar with and willing to 
practice tested administrative principles. 
Men of ability and good will can operate 
not only in the absence of legislation care- 
fully defining duties and relationships but 
also in the presence of poor administrative 
planning; small-minded men will wreck the 
most carefully conceived scheme of or- 
ganization. 

Nothing has been said specifically about 
“democratic administration.” The feeling 
of democracy is essential if sound adminis- 
tration and satisfactory employee relations 
are to be achieved. Sound administration 
itself is one of the foundations upon which 
true democracy must be built if it is to 
be other than a stumbling, anemic, stupid 
method of government, whether of a nation 
or of a school system. Sound administration 
and democratic administration, then, are 
simply different views of the same pattern 
of operation. 
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Seattle S 


The readiness of American city school 
systems to accept responsibility for carry 
ing on a broad program of war activities, 
their rapidity in expanding and adjusting 
instructional programs, and the success of 
the administrative heads in meeting diffi- 
cult financial and personnel problems have 
won the admiration of all people who fully 
understand the character of the technical 
problems of administration in present cit) 
and county government. 

The following paper, prepared by Mr 
Ira T. Miller, Acting Public Relations 
Assistant in the Seattle Public Schools 
is sent as a series of “notes” which record, 
modestly and without any attempt at 
journalistic streamlining, the work of on 
important school system. The author has 
contented himself with the barest factual 
recital of a year’s work and of current 
plans. 

School-board members and superintend- 
ents who are aware of the scope and amount 
of warwork and administrative adjust 
ments completed in their own local school 
systems will appreciate the achievement o} 
the Seattle schools. — Editor. 


|. War Effort Responsibility 

The schools have recognized their re 
sponsibility and opportunity in the war 
effort this summer by establishing thirty 
nursery schools for children under school 
age whose mothers are employed; children 
from the ages of 5 to 14 are being super 
vised in 27 extended day care centers. 

War-production training classes con 





Seattle high school boys study Navy 


educational requirements as a 
preliminary to choosing pre-induc- 
tion high school courses. 


Ira T. Miller 


chools Are in the War 





The study of navigation provides an excellent foundation for both 
wartime and peacetime pursuits. 


ducted by the public schools continue their 
pre-employment and in-service training of 
men and women for war-production in- 
dustry. The number trained exceeds one 
hundred thousand in three years. Of these. 
many are women who have received pre- 
employment training for work in airplane 
factories and shipyards. All women em- 
plovees at Boeing’s receive one week’s pre- 
employment training at Rainier Center for 
aircraft trades. 

In cooperation with community agencies 
the schools have formulated a program 
whereby boys and girls may serve on 
near-by farms in harvesting crops. Last 
fall 387 high school boys picked 63,255 
boxes of apples in a three-day week end. 
Hundreds have been harvesting summer 
crops during July, August, and September, 
1943. 

More than four hundred high school 
boys enlisted for and served in the sum- 
mer forest fire prevention service; 170 
high school boys are acting as messengers 
for air-raid wardens; girls and boys act- 
ing as aircraft spotters number 127; child 
care courses provided by home-economics 
classes have been taken bv 901 high 
school girls. 
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ll. Adjustments to Wartime Demands 

Preinduction courses aimed at equip- 
ping students to render technical service in 
the armed forces have been included in 
the curriculum. Courses previously in- 
cluded have been re-emphasized to meet 
present military demands and the changed 
conditions of the postwar era. Some of 
these courses are: 

1. Preflight: an intensive basic course in 
the study of aviation is provided. 

2. Radio: code and the construction and 
operational phases are included. 

3. Electricity: now the subject matter 
of Physics III, it is designed to provide 
background for communications and _in- 
dustrial electronics. 

4. Automotive Mechanics: deals with 
the construction and operating principles 
of gasoline motors. 

5. Production Illustration: stresses the 
training of artists who can produce per- 
spective drawing to scale from blueprints 
io meet the needs of thousands of war 
industry workers who cannot read blue- 
prints. Production illustration was de- 
veloped in Seattle by Dale M. Goss, 
recently appointed supervisor of art. 
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6. Cooking: classes stress nutritional 
values of available foods. 

7. Clothing: reconditioning as a con- 
servation measure is emphasized. 

8. Geography: Global aspects are 
studied’ by means of globes and global 
maps. 

9. Current world problems are studied 
in terms of parallel situations in earlier 
times. 

10. Study of natural resources is in- 
creasingly emphasized first in the Pacific 
Northwest and second in all portions of 
the globe. 

11. Special afterschool classes are train- 
ing girls as draftsmen for Boeing Aircraft 
Company. 

12. To further integrate the work in 
English from kindergarten through high 
school, W. Virgil Smith, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction, working 
with a committee of teachers, has pre- 
pared a set of English guidebooks which 
are being published by the board of edu- 
cation and next year will be placed in the 
hands of all pupils and used as text- 
books. 

13. A new mathematics syllabus, also 
designed to strengthen the continuity of 
teaching, has been prepared by a committee 
of mathematics teachers working with Mr. 
Smith. The syllabus provides an outline 
for the development of accuracy in com- 
putation and problem solving in arith- 
metic, algebra, and higher mathematics. It 
is also being published by the board of 
education and will be made available to all 
mathematics teachers throughout the sys- 
tem. 

14. Physical Education: The program 
for junior and senior boys in high school 
is now one of heavy calisthenics, strenuous 
combative games, long distance running, 
and tests for physical fitness and endur- 
ance. The course is elective five days each 
week and senior enrollment is virtually 100 
per cent, 


ll. Changes in Setup and Phases of 
Adult Education High School 
Victory Corps 

The high school Victory Corps in Seattle 
probably serves to integrate and motivate 
many of the wartime service activities, the 
wartime occupational counseling and the 
preinduction courses introduced last 
September. 

Because it provides tangible means for 
boys and girls to identify themselves with 
the war effort, nearly 100 per cent of the 
high school student body has enrolled. 
Some of the things accomplished by 
Seattle high schools through the organi- 
zation of the Victory Corps are: 

1. First-aid training has been success- 
fully passed by 2594 students. 

2. More than 5200 hours of semi- 
professional entertainment has been pro- 
vided by 300 boys and girls to servicemen 
in neighboring military posts. 
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The most difficult “math” takes on 
a new interest when applied to 
a realistic war situation. 


3. More than a million dollars worth 
of victory bonds were purchased during 
last school year. 

4. Salvage drives resulted in collection of 
tons of tin cans, glass medicine bottles, 
rubber, and paper. Three hundred thousand 
keys were collected and thousands of pairs 
of silk hose for powder bags. 

5. Thousands of victory gardens were 
planted. Botany classes joined to help 
raise 200,000 camouflage plants for the 
army. 

6. More than 1200 students served as 
ushers and registrars during rationing of 
gasoline and fuel oil. 

7. Books for servicemen, contributed by 
students, numbered more than 17,000. 


One Phase of Adult Education 

The English say that family breakup 
during war strain does greater damage 
than bombings. The Seattle public schools 
have been especially active in their recent 
program of Family Life Education. Under 
the direction of Dr. Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor, radio programs, forums, classes, 
and lectures for parents and young adults 
have been conducted throughout the year 
on regular schedules. 

A unique development of this program 
is the cooperative play groups. These 
groups consist of preschool children of 
mothers who cooperate in providing regular 
supervised play, certain hours each day, 
at some definite neighborhood center, 
usually an elementary school. Each mother, 
before joining the group, is given a course 
in which she finds that parenthood is an 
art. The mother continues the study of 
child needs and under expert guidance 
learns to deal with children wisely through 
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her participation in the conduct of the play 
center. With the increase of a mother’s 
skill, morale improves. Children likewise 
profit from the arrangement. ‘Small chil- 
dren,” says Dr. Taylor, “who learn to 
play happily with others in the early years 
have a better chance at good social ad- 
justment throughout life than those who 
wait until school age.” 


IV. Business, Personnel, Salaries 

Business. At his own request, Homer 
Davis, assistant superintendent in charge of 
business, is being assigned to the principal- 
ship of the Edmond S. Meany School, 
seventh- and eighth-grade center. 

As Mr. Davis leaves his present post, 
he has done his job so well that the dis- 
trict finds itself well protected against 
material shortages in fuel, school supplies, 
and food for the 76 school lunchrooms and 
57 nursery school and day-care centers. 
During World War I the schools suffered 
serious shortages in many operational and 
instructional materials. These shortages 
have now been averted because of the fore- 
sight of the district’s business department 
which Mr. Davis has administered. 

To follow Mr. Davis, Mr. Frank M. 
Brock, principal of Highland Park School, 
has been elected as assistant superintendent 
in charge of business. Mr. Brock’s experi- 
ence includes service as teacher, principal, 
and county superintendent of schools in 
Skagit County, Wash. He is a graduate of 
Washington State College. 


Salaries and Personnel 

The board has provided in the prelimi- 
nary budget for the ensuing year an up- 
ward emergency adjustment of $30 per 
month or $360 per year for each em- 
ployee in addition to the regular salary 
schedule. This adjustment was in a large 
part made possible by emergency appro- 
priation of 20 per cent additional state aid 
by the 1943 legislature. Seattle’s share in 
this increase is approximately $530,000. 
Next year state aid is estimated to total 
over $3,100,000 for Seattle. 

Government action upon the board ap- 
plication for $599,844.12 resulted in an 
allotment of $482,000 to the district. 

Miss Helen M. Reynolds, for more than 
twenty years director of kindergarten and 
primary grades, is retiring. Her work is 
marked by her success in bringing about 
better integration of curriculum through 
the grades under her supervision. She has 
become well known nationally as an author 
and as president of the Association of 
Childhood Education. 

Miss Reynolds will be succeeded by Miss 
Dorothea Jackson, principal of Latona 
School, whose work has been outstanding 
as a primary teacher, supervisor of begin- 
ning teachers, and elementary school 
principal. Her experience also includes two 
years as member of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Laboratory Schools and 
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Of value in both peace and war the study of fundamentals of 
aeronautics is presented in the course known as preflight. 


two years as Washington state supervisor 
of kindergarten-primary work. 

Miss Clara P. Reynolds, director of art, 
has just retired after 38 years of service 
in the Seattle public schools. She has been 
a contributing editor for several years to 
the School Arts Magazine, has taught art 
in eastern colleges during several sum- 
mers, besides building the Seattle Art 
Department to a position of distinction, 
and has become nationally recognized for 
her work in showing the place of art in the 
experience of all school ages. 

Mr. Dale M. Goss, formerly teacher at 
West Seattle high school, has been elected 
supervisor of art and will take up Miss 
Reynold’s work. Mr. Goss has already 
distinguished himself by his introduction 
of “production illustration” into the high 
school art program. This course trains 
artists to produce perspective drawings 
to scale from blueprints to meet the needs 
of thousands of industry workers who 
cannot read blueprints. Mr. Goss recently 
spent one year in special study at Yale. 

Mrs. Rena Cummings, head teacher of 
sight conservation classes since 1927, is 
retiring this year after having pioneered 
in the development of specialized instruc- 
tion for the partially sighted. She was al- 
ways active and enthusiastic in assisting 
all teachers of the system in safeguarding 
the vision of all the pupils. 

Sight conservation classes will now be 
supervised by Mr. Roy Howard who has 
been elected supervisor of sight saving, 
adjustment, and home teaching of crippled 
children. Previous to his coming to Seattle 
as a teacher in 1942, he was in charge of 
the sight-saving department of the Wash- 
ington State School for the Blind at Van- 
couver for ten years. Mr. Howard recently 
spent one year at Teachers’ College Colum- 


bia University and received his master’s 
degree in his chosen field. 


V. Finances 
Because of the united efforts of the 
state educational forces the 1943 legislature 
made a 20 per cent increase in state ap- 
propriation for education. As previously 
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mentioned, Seattle’s share for the coming 
fiscal year will be approximately $531,157. 

Housing Problems. Temporary govern- 
ment housing projects, totaling 1600 units 
in isolated areas of the school district that 
are without school facilities adequate to 
meet the rising need, are under construc- 
tion. Influx into the city of thousands of 
families in search of jobs in war industry 
has made the housing projects necessary. 

To meet the housing need the board 
filed an application last March with the 
Federal Works Agency for funds in the 
amount of $398,531.40 to be used in con- 
structing 42 temporary classrooms. This 
application has been approved by local and 
regional offices but final approval by the 
central FWA office has not yet been re- 
ceived. 


Nursery School and Day Care 
Continuation 

Since the state laws of Washington do 
not permit expenditure of school funds 
for children under five and to assure the 
continuation of extended services in the 
nursery schools and day-care centers, the 
school board has made application for 
further Lanham Act funds in the amount 
of $712,000. This amount would also 
cover expenses of a recreational education 
program now planned for all the boys 
and girls of high school age in the 
city. 


What is Wrong With the New 


Illinois Teacher Tenure Law? 


By a Former Board Member 


The first decision by an appeal com- 
mittee under the new Illinois teacher ten- 
ure law has been rendered against the 
teacher and in favor of the action of the 
board of education in dismissing her be- 
cause she got married. 

Thus at the very outset of the experi- 
ment of giving teachers a sort of civil- 
service protection in downstate Illinois, the 
question was not that of political patronage 
but that of one of the most disputed social 
questions in public education. The signifi- 
cance of the case is not so much whether 
the teacher as an individual suffered a 
discrimination, but whether later the courts 
will uphold such a decision for the reason 
set forth. 

This reason was basic to the government 
of the schools by school boards. The com- 
mittee rebuked the school board for an 
unreasonable policy, but declared that the 
board of education had the authority and 
power to make its original decision for 
dismissal; that the government of the 
schools rested with the citizens of the 
school district through their board; and 


that so long as the state laws were as they 
were, it was up to the citizens to make 
their own decision; that the appeal com- 
mittee would not disturb the principle of 
home rule. 

The case was of a teacher in the Oak 
Park elementary school district, a large 
suburb of Chicago. The teacher had been 
employed since 1931, and had always been 
rated as superior. The schools had for 
almost 25 years had a policy of dismissing 
women teachers when they became married. 
The testimony showed that more than 50 
teachers had thus left the schools. The 
teacher in question married in 1933; the 
board complained that evasion and decep- 
tion were practiced; that although the 
superintendent made specific inquiry some 
five years later, the truth did not come out; 
that gossip and rumor came up from time 
to time until last spring, when upon de- 
mand for a categorical statement on the 
marital status, the information was sup- 
plied. Thereupon, the board voted to dis- 
miss her under the rules. Notice was given; 
the teacher refused to resign, then de- 
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manded a public hearing. That was held 
amid much technical discussion, but the 
board reaffirmed its position and dismissed 
her. Thereupon she demanded a hearing 
before an appeal committee of three per- 
sons to be appointed under the tenure act 
by the county superintendent of schools. 
Oddly enough, this committee consisted of 
people who .had all been associated with 
schools where married women were em- 
ployed without discrimination against them. 
Moreover one of the committee was presi- 
dent of a school district which repeatedly 
had employed married teachers as they 
were dismissed from the Oak Park system. 
One member was a former president of a 
teachers’ association, another a former 
president of a school-board association, 
and the third member, though no longer 
in school affairs, had served on school 
boards. Thus possibly the complexion of 
the committee was such as to imply much 
more information of school law and school 
policies than might be found in a less 
sophisticated group of citizens. 


High Spots of Case 

The high spots of the background to 
Illinois tenure and of the case were about 
as follows: 

For years, downstate Illinois teachers 
have desired protection from arbitrary dis- 
missal. A few years ago, a bill was intro- 
duced in the legislature which was so 
arbitrary that a number of groups, in- 
cluding school boards, had it killed. But 
at once there was cooperative effort of both 
teachers and board leaders to frame a 
law which might produce a machinery for 
fair treatment. Previously boards could 
not make contracts for more than three 
years; many of the contracts were for 
less periods and, because of adverse con- 
ditions during the depression, there were 
many schools that made no real con- 
tracts. 

The compromise law which was enacted 
two years ago was supposed to provide as 
much as the pioneers could get from 
the legislature. It treats the small rural 
districts differently from the communities 
of one thousand population or more which 
are governed by boards of education. In 
such areas, after a probationary period 
of two years, the teacher, unless other 
action is taken, enjoys continuing con- 
tractual relations. The age limit of such 
relations is 65 years. Notice of intention 
to dismiss must be made 60 days be- 
fore the end of the school term, presumably 
so that the teacher may have adequate 
time to get another position. On the teach- 
er’s side there may be no breach of con- 
tract without at least 30 days’ notice before 
school opens in the fall. Penalty may be 
suspension of the certificate to teach. 

The tenure provision of the school law 
states specifically that teachers may be re- 
moved for lawful causes previously indi- 
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cated in the law and that nothing in the 
new section shall abridge these rights of 
dismissal. In common parlance, any powers 
that previously existed in the board of 
education still existed after the passage 
of the tenure act. These powers were very 
broad in an omnibus clause, which popu- 
larly interpreted would mean that the 
board could dismiss for a multitude of 
reasons not mentioned ‘‘wherever, in the 
opinion of the board of education, the 
interests of the schools may require it.” 

At the first hearing, a large amount 
of testimony was given and it was quite 
apparent that counsel for the teachers was 
taking advantage of every technicality to 
build up a case, should it be deemed 
necessary later to take the matter into 
court. Upon the closing of the appeals hear- 
ing, one of the attorneys and the hus- 
band of the teacher declared that recourse 
would be had to the courts. 


Difficulties of Teacher Hearings 

Testimony and arguments over legal 
points in tenure situations disclosed several 
complications in a law which had been 
termed by many people exceptionally good. 
The drafters of the law, who were men 
associated with both boards and teachers, 
did not make clear the manner in which 
either hearings or appeals should be con- 
ducted. Provision was made for counsel and 
for court reporters to take testimony. But 
the first school-board stumbling block was 
the very apparent unfamiliarity of the 
school board and the appeal committee 
with court procedure, rules of evidence, 
legal motions and argument. In the case 
of the first board hearing, the board merely 
let the lawyers take over the procedure, 
which was conducted like a court. In the 
appeal hearing, the appeal committee per- 
mitted the lawyers time to file all sorts 
of things with rejoinders, replies, and re- 
buttals and recessed for about six weeks 
to study the hundreds of pages of ma- 
terial. Then this committee ruled that all 
such written material was just so much 
argument and accepted it as such. In this 
material there were many motions, which 
if acted upon in one manner, would have 
stopped the hearing entirely. It can hardly 
be expected that many lay citizens will 
know how to operate on such appeal com- 
mittes if the lawyers take over the situa- 
tion and obscure facts by technical motions 
and arguments. 

The new law provides that the appeal 
committee may not have any fresh evi- 
dence or any witnesses before it; reliance 
is solely upon “the transcript and record.” 
There was a great to do in this case over 
what was a true record. The appellant 
wanted the entire past record of the 
teacher, petitions in her favor, records of 
telephone calls, and so on. This seriously 
clouded the situation by bringing up mat- 
ters, which, in different types of cases, 
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might be resolved only by bringing in fresh 
testimony. For instance, there were efforts 
to attack the minutes of the board. After 
the case was closed, the teacher’s husband 
shouted that the minutes had been altered 
and that the whole case was “a political 
fix.”” This notwithstanding that the board 
had requisitioned the original minutes for 
inspection. At the moment the board is 
under a serious, though legally ineffective, 
charge. There were numerous references 
which indicated the grave danger of boards 
getting into trouble because their resolu- 
tions, minutes, and other records might not 
be sufficiently precise and formal to sub- 
stantiate their positions. 


School Boards Are Real Government 

Threaded throughout the testimony and 
legal arguments was an attitude showing 
that the school board as an institution was 
poorly understood. From the acts of the 
board it was obvious that it had legislative, 
administrative, and judicial power, and 
had exercised all three directly, first in 
establishing a policy and expanding it, 
second in taking the matter of dismissal 
into its hands administratively, and third 
in conducting a judicial hearing and in 
rendering a judicial decision on its own 
acts. Counsel for the teacher often referred 
io the board being both prosecutor and 
judge. Similarly, there was something of 
a misunderstanding over the character of 
the hearing; at times it seemed as if coun- 
sel were putting the board on trial in- 
stead of the teacher. Gossip about the 
case frequently indicated the opinion, es- 
pecially of teachers, that the board was 
merely a clique. 

Eventually in the appeal decision there 
was recognition that the board was real 
and serious government, even though thou- 
sands of citizens never pay much atten- 
tion to school elections or to what kind 
of people go on boards. As between its 
own opinions as to the merits of married 
women teachers and the basic rights of 
local self-determination by citizens through 
boards to establish their own policies, the 
appeals committee expressed its unqualified 
opinion that home rule should not be up- 
set. 

There are those who hold that local con- 
trol, through a locally and _ popularly 
elected school board, “keeps the schools 
close to the people.” This has been axio- 
matic in much of the commentary from the 
profession of education. To a considerable 
degree it has been held that academic 
freedom lies in this home rule. There has 
been much adverse comment over the 
manner in which federal authorities stepped 
into the educational arena during the 
period of depression by establishing the 
CCC and the NYA administrations. Edu- 
cationists contended this work should have 
been done through the public schools. The 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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The Unit Plan of Administrative 
Organization in Topeka, Kansas Glenn Archer’ 


In 1942 the board of education at 
Topeka, Kans., was faced with the re- 
sponsibility of finding a successor for its 
superintendent, A. J. Stout, who had 
reached retirement after 24 years of serv- 
ice. To guide its search for a new chief 
executive the board set up the following 
objectives: 

1. It wanted a man who was well 
trained and recently trained. He must be 
successfully experienced and possess the 
personal attributes necessary for dispatch- 
ing the manifold responsibilities of public 
school administration. 

2. The board sought a superintendent 
capable of assisting it in establishing a 
thoroughly modern plan of school admin- 
istrative organization, and who could then 
use that plan to modernize the entire school 
system. 

After painstakingly covering the field 
of available candidates, the Topeka board 
decided upon Dr. Kenneth McFarland who 
had been serving as superintendent of the 
Coffeyville, Kans., schools. Doctor Mc- 
Farland was a native Kansan who had 
received his master’s degree in school 
administration from Columbia University 
in New York City, and had completed his 
doctorate in the same field at Stanford 
University, California. Although he was 
but 36 years of age, McFarland had al- 
ready served with distinction for seven 
years as a first-class city superintendent. 

Having decided upon its superintendent, 
the Topeka board of education cooperated 
with him in adopting a modern plan of 
administrative organization known among 
educators as the “unit plan.” Simply stated, 
the unit plan unifies all departments and 
activities of the school system under one 
administrative head, the superintendent of 
schools, and he alone is responsible to the 
board for the organization. 

Topeka is now in its second year of 
operation under a “pure” form of unit 
administration, and its success merits the 
careful study of other boards of educa- 
tion. It is the purpose of this article to 
point out a few helpful features of the 
plan. 


Unit Plan Is Logical Development 


In the early history of our country, 
schools were administered on the town 
meeting plan. Everybody voted on every- 
thing. As communities grew in size, the 
number of “school meetings” became less 
frequent and boards were elected to repre- 
sent the people in managing the schools 
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The Topeka Board of Education 


This is the Board which adopted the unit plan of administrative organization in 1942 to 

give the capital city of Kansas a modern and efficient school organization. Reading left to 

right the members are Marlin S. Casey, A. H. Saville, Kelsey H. Petro, Mrs. David Neiswanger, 
Colonel J. W. F. Hughes, and Charles R. Bennett, President. 


between meetings. This system is still 
used in thousands of rural districts and 
small communities. 

Whereas the system of “managing 
beards” worked with reasonable success 
in the simple settings of rural districts, its 
weaknesses became increasingly apparent 
in the growing urban communities. As 
city school systems became more compli- 
cated and extended, city boards of edu- 
cation became more bewildered and 
incapable of administering them. It was to 
solve this problem that the office of school 
superintendent was evolved. The important 
distinction should be noted here that the 
superintendent is not a “head teacher,” 
but is the board of education’s full-time 
representative in the school system. 

Many boards were slow to rélinquish 
the administrative duties they had in- 
herited from the breakdown of the town 
meeting method of managing schools. In 
an attempt to meet the detailed obligations 
imposed upon them, boards adopted the 
committee system. Each board divided it- 
self into standing committees, ranging in 
number from six to fifteen, in order to 
deal with problems of finance, buildings 
and grounds, teachers, health and recrea- 
tion, etc. Each member of the board usually 
acted as chairman of one or more commit- 
tees and served as a member of several 
others. 
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Authorities in the field of school ad- 
ministration now agree that the history 
of the standing committee system has 
revealed defects which far outweigh its 
merits. “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” and standing committee members 
too frequently became “expert” adminis- 
trators for some small segment of the 
school system’s activities while neglecting 
their legislative responsibilities for the 
problems of the schools as a whole. 

It took the white light of the depression 
decade to reveal the inefficiency of lay 
committee members trying to administer 
great school systems with their left hands 
while managing their private business in- 
terests with their right hands. With the 
taxpayer’s demand for a more efficient 
school management came the advent of 
the modern school survey. Boards of edu- 
cation began employing groups of profes- 
sional experts to examine various phases 
of their school systems and to recommend 
improvements in administrative organiza- 
tion, curriculum, supervision, business 
practices, and personnel. The reports of 
various survey groups constitute some of 
the most practical knowledge available on 
the administration of schools. 

For the purposes of this discussion, it is 
significant that these survey reports rec- 
ommend the abolishing of standing com- 
mittees on boards of education. For 
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example, the following is a statement from 
the Griffenhagen Survey of the School Sys- 
tem of Kansas City, Missouri: “The re- 
sponsibilities of the board of education 
are great and its work is heavy. It cannot 
discharge its proper function in the 
development of sound policies and in 
leadership if it becomes enmeshed in ad- 
ministrative details. A board of 
education should operate as a legislative 
and not an administrative body. The ad- 
ministration of the schools should be dele- 
gated to the chief executive officer and 
his professional associates in the adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and teaching staffs. 
. . . The board of education should 
abolish all standing committees and 
should restrict its operations to policy 
making. , 

“The superintendent of schools should be 
made the chief administrative officer, re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
educational, the business, the operation and 
maintenance, and all other departments 
of a school system. All departments of a 
school system, whether concerned directly 
with instruction or with business affairs 
and the operation of plant, can have but 
one purpose, that of facilitating the edu- 
cative process. To this end, unity of 
administration is essential. No amount of 
friendly cooperation between heads of 
independent departments can compensate 
for lack of unity in administrative control. 

“The function of the superintendent 
and of his associates are both administra- 
tive and policy proposing in character. 
The superintendent should recommend 
policies to the board of education. Proposed 
policies should be adopted or rejected by 
the board of education after a thorough 
discussion in which the superintendent 
participates. 

“These recommendations are in line with 
the best thought and practice, and over- 
whelmingly supported by the most 
competent students of educational admin- 
istration.” 

In the Report of a Survey of the Public 
Schools of Newark, New Jersey, we find 
this statement: “A board of education 
should act as a committee of the whole. 
The use of standing committees is, in the 
judgment of the survey staff, entirely un- 
justified. . . It is the well-considered 
judgment of the survey staff that the 
board by its own action should abolish all 
standing committees and that it should 
act on all matters worthy of its considera- 
tion as the board of education.” 

In one of his surveys Doctor George 
Strayer reports a board that met 95 times 
in regular session and 95 times in executive 
session over the period of five years studied. 
One of its committees required six months 
of constant meetings and voluminous re- 
ports to purchase a piano. 

The Hart-Peterson Survey of 225 city 
school board members showed them con- 
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Charles R. Bennett 


Charles R. Bennett was elected president of the 
Topeka Board of Education on August 1, 1943. 
He was influential in the adoption of Topeka’s 
new plan of administrative organization and 
is enthusiastic over its results. He declares 
the school board best fulfills its obligations 
to the public when it employs capable exec- 
utives, permits them to administer the schools 
within the framework of board policy, and 
holds them accountable for results. 


vinced that it is good practice for a board 
of education to “see that the schools are 
properly managed and not to manage them 
itself.” 


The Topeka Board Adopts Unit 
Administration 

The board of education at Topeka, 
Kans., did not spend $25,000 or $30,000 
of the public’s money for a school survey, 
although such an expenditure would have 
been justified. In employing its new super- 
intendent it selected a man who, among 
other qualifications, was skilled in the 
technique of school surveying. This plan 
had a double-barreled advantage: It not 
only got the board a “free” survey, but 
it kept the surveyor on the scene to carry 
out his recommendations. Obviously, this 
has some clear-cut advantages over the 
plan of having a survey committee formally 
present its report to the board and then 
embark for distant points. 

The plan of administrative organization 
which was recommended to the Topeka 
board, and which was adopted, is shown 
in the accompanying chart. It will be noted 
that administrative responsibility and au- 
thority flow through the office of the 
superintendent, and that he alone is respon- 
sible to the board for everything that goes 
on in the school system. As board presi- 
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dent Charles R. Bennett of Topeka puts 
it, “This plan seems to be a sure cure for 
the proverbial buck passing which seems 
to characterize most school systems and 
other units of government.” 

In the Topeka plan there are no stand- 
ing committees. The board is free to attack 
the larger problems of the school system as 
a whole, rather than exhaust its energies 
floundering in the minutiae of adminis- 
trative details. Topeka board members are 
delighted with the new arrangement. 
Kelsey H. Petro, who served as president 
while the new plan was being adopted 
says, “I was never sold on our ponderous 
standing committee system. I always had 
the feeling that it required us board mem- 
bers to assume responsibilities for which 
we were neither competent nor compen- 
sated. Of course, the board still finds use 
for temporary committees which serve to 
accomplish specific assignments and are 
then automatically dissolved.” 

Other Topeka board members bring out 
the fact that under the press of current 
business demands and the acute shortage 
of help within their own business organiza- 
tions, they simply could not find time to 
serve on standing committees. They point 
out that the type of person who should 
serve on a city board of education is too 
busy with his own affairs to attend pro- 
tracted committee meetings. 


No Separation of Business and 
Education Departments 


In the development of school administra- 
tive organizations many boards fell nat- 
urally into an easy fallacy: They said, 
“The educational activities of the schools 
should be headed by an educator, but the 
business affairs should be handled by a 
businessman.” This arrangement sounds 
neat and efficient, but it has broken down 
in practice because it ignores two vital 
points. First, it assumes that the superin- 
tendent cannot be a businessman despite 
the fact that a substantial portion of his 
training is in that field. Second, it forgets 
the all-important point that it is an educa- 
tional institution that is being managed. 
An expenditure can thus be judged as 
good or bad business depending upon the 
amount of education it buys. Thus the 
soundness of the business department’s 
operation must be judged in terms of 
educational accomplishment, and it obvi- 
ously follows that only an educator is 
capable of such judgment. 

A simple illustration of the point may be 
found in a hypothetical act of book buy- 
ing. Suppose an independent “business 
manager” drives a bargain and purchases 
a set of books 10 per cent cheaper than 
could the “educational administrator.” 
This might be a saving to the school dis- 
trict were it not for the fact that the 
“businessman” quite often buys the wrong 
set of books. Thus, instead of a saving of 
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Except for business conducted by the auditor, the attorney, the treasurer, 

and certain legal work done by the secretary-clerk, all activities of the 

professional and non-teaching members of the staff flows through 
the superintendent to the board of education. 


10 per cent, the “bargain” represents a 
complete loss. 

In the organizational chart it will be 
noted that the former business manager has 
become an assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs. This plan leaves 
untouched the good and efficient features 
of a business office, but it makes the 
business manager responsible to the super- 
intendent and not to the board. Thus, the 
superintendent is not only superintendent 
of instruction, but is superintendent of 
schools. 

The plan of bringing the business man- 
agement under the direction of the super- 
intendent has paid big dividends in Topeka. 
One of Superintendent Kenneth McFar- 
land’s first acts was to eliminate 19 un- 
necessary teaching positions and save the 
school district some $35,000 in annual 
salaries. Obviously, this feat could be 
done only by one who thoroughly under- 
stood the educational problems involved. 
As unbelievable as it may seem, in Topeka 
a maintenance force of 13 men is now 
doing the work that forty maintenance men 
once did, and doing it better! Similar 
savings are realized in the custodial and 
clerical forces. 

Board member A. H. Saville, who served 
as chairman of the Topeka board’s former 
finance committee says, ‘““No lay board 
member, however competent he may be as 
a businessman, could do as efficient a job 
of budget building as we have had under 
our unit administration plan.” 








School Personnel Recommended by 
Superintendent 

In Topeka no school employee is hired 
in any capacity without the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent. In the case of 
teachers’ elections the recommendation 
represents the combined judgment of super- 
visors, principals, department heads, and 
faculty members with whom the super- 
intendent consults before preparing his 
recommendations. Thus the board gets the 
full benefit of a pooling of all the profes- 
sional knowledge it employs. 

Teachers desiring positions in the Topeka 
schools do not visit board members or 
solicit “pressure” of any kind. They know 
the selection will be made on a purely 
professional basis. If a candidate for a 
teaching position represents the most pro- 
fessional ability that can be bought for 
the salary available, he gets the job. If he 
does not represent the most ability, he 
does not get the job. 

This arrangement is also proving a de- 
light to the good teachers already in the 
system. Now they know their work is 
being judged by professional people, and 
it is the judgment of the professional peo- 
fle that counts. Teachers can spend their 
energies in work, and do not need to carry 
on “private public relation campaigns,” or 
indulge in “apple polishing” political ac- 
tivities for advancement. 

Experience is showing the unit plan of 
administering personnel is better for board 
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members as well as for the school em- 
ployees. Board member Marlin Casey of 
Topeka says, “I am a lawyer and like to 
think I know something about the law. I 
do not consider myself capable of judging 
who can teach school and I do not want 
the responsibility for such decisions. We 
expect our administrators to know about 
these things, to make their recommenda- 
tions to us, and we hold the administrators 
responsible for the success of their ap- 
pointees. In the meantime, there is no 
point whatever in my taking time to inter- 
view people seeking school positions.” 

Mrs. David Neiswanger, who served on 
the former teachers’ committee of the 
Topeka board, declares, “It is a pleasure 
to serve on the board now that we have 
time to think about the larger issues in- 
volved in managing the school system. 
I am anxious to serve Topeka in every 
way I can, but I certainly would not want 
to go back to the days when my tele- 
phone rang constantly and my living room 
was forever occupied by school patrons 
and candidates for school positions.” 

It will be noted on the organizational 
chart that aside from the superintendent, 
clerk, auditor, and attorney, no employees 
deal directly with the board. Employces 
who attempt to take their problems di- 
rectly to the board are politely referred to 
the superintendent’s office the first time. 
A second attempt might get a less kindly 
response from the board. Of course, there 
is nothing in the unit plan which precludes 
any employee from getting a hearing be- 
fore a meeting of the board, but such in- 
stances should be rare. In no case should 
board members deal directly with em- 
ployees as individuals. This provision is 
strictly essential to the success of the unit 
plan. Naturally, it does not preclude 
friendly and informal relationships. 


Board Does Not Lose Its Authority 

There is nothing in unit administration 
which causes a board to yield any essen- 
tial authority. The board has the final 
vote in all matters. It simply means that 
the board assumes its rightful role as a 
legislative and policy-making body, and 
leaves the details of managing to profes- 
sional managers employed for that pur- 
pose. 

Unit administration adopts the best fea- 
tures of corporation government and ap- 
plies them to school government. The 
members of the board of directors of a 
railroad do not feel they have lost their 
authority because they do not blow loco- 
motive whistles and dispatch trains. A 
hospital board of directors does not feel 
it is losing its authority because it does not 
direct an operation. The job of a governing 
board is to adopt policies and to employ 
executives capable of managing the institu- 
tion within the framework of those policies. 

Nor is there anything undemocratic in 
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unit administration. Dr. George Strayer 
stated the case well when he said, ‘““Mem- 
bers of the board of education may best 
represent their constituency by selecting 
the highest type of executive available.” 

Herbert Agar brings forth a fundamental 
consideration in democratic management 
when he quotes, ‘““Whatever assigns to the 
people power they are unable to wield, in 
effect takes it away from them.” A system 
which attempts to make school adminis- 
trators out of board members charges the 
lay boards with more responsibility than 
the members have the time, ability, and 
training to dispatch. In such cases, to use 
the words of Agar, ‘“‘the power often falls 
to the boys in the back room” who will 
take the time to “manage” things for their 
own interests. 

Perhaps the finest recommendation for 
unit administration comes in the fact that 
its only criticism seems to come from 
politicians who would like to use schools 
as “patronage farms.” “Not a single time 
since I have been in Topeka,” says Dr. 
McFarland, “has any member of the board 
of education asked me to do anything 
for other than a professional reason.” 
This fact, singularly enough, has rallied 
public support for the schools as no other 
fact could do. Again we see “the best school 
politics is no politics at all.” 

It should also be noted that the unit 
plan is not an administrative technique 
for city systems only. It works well in any 
community large enough to employ a well- 
trained and competent executive. The in- 
security usually ascribed to small town 
teaching does not exist because the towns 
are small. Such insecurity and instability 
are the result of a prevalent custom of 
having the work of the professional per- 
sonnel adjudged by nonprofessional peo- 
ple. 


Responsibility Accepted by the 
Administrators 

The delegation of administrative re- 
sponsibility and authority by board mem- 
bers is not enough to guarantee the right 
results under unit administration. The 
administrators must fully accept this re- 
sponsibility. They must be willing, as one 
writer puts it, to accept “not only the 
clean end of the stick, but the dirty end 
too.” They must accept and face un- 
pleasant problems as well as the agreeable 
ones. Any executive who tends to take 
credit for successes and blame the board 
for his failures is totally unworthy of the 
trust imposed in him by the unit plan. 
Likewise, the superintendent must expect 
his assistants and his principals to accept 
the responsibilities which accompany their 
jobs. 

The board must back its chief executive 
to the limit while he is executing its pro- 
gram and policies. A board should not 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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Personnel Policies 


as the Basis for Teacher Morale 
Walter G. Patterson’ 


Good education like anything else of 
value costs a great deal of money. Those 
interested in the welfare of youth in 
America have provided large sums of 
money for the public schools; therefore, 
the question of returns on the educational 
investment might well be raised. Being 
business and professional men, school- 
board members want to be assured of 
value received for every dollar expended. 

In some school districts much of the 
expenditures are wasted because a sound 
personnel program is not operated in order 
to keep each professional employee work- 
ing at his maximum efficiency. Many board 
members do not consider the effects of 
their acts and policies upon the morale of 
their employees. These employees are 
charged with the actual instruction which 
is the primary purpose for having schools, 
and unless the morale of the teachers is 
wholesome, there is a loss in teaching effec- 
tiveness. A loss in teaching effectiveness 
carries a corresponding loss in returns on 
the school districts’ investment in the teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

The morale of a teacher may be so bad 
that the school board could well afford to 
pay this teacher’s salary only so long as 
he would stay away from the school where 
his negative influence is caught by promis- 
ing young teachers. Morale is contagious 
like measles, and one disgruntled teacher 
can lower the morale of all his associates. 


What Is Morale? 


Morale is well defined by Brigadier 
General James A. Ulio, United States 
Army Morale Chief: “I'll tell you 
what morale is. It is when a soldier 
thinks his Army is the best in the world, 
his regiment the best in the Army, his 
company the best in the regiment, his 
squad the best in the company, and that 
he himself is the best damn soldier man 
in the outfit.”* Unless a teacher has the 
feeling that he belongs to the community 
and that there is nowhere else that he 
would rather teach, something is amiss. 

It is easy for school-board members to 
dismiss responsibility by placing all the 
blame for lack of morale on the employee 
himself, but the board affects morale for 
good or ill by its policies and by official 
and unofficial actions and pronouncements. 
No situation is hopeless, because good 
morale can be created if it is thought de- 
sirable. The school board should not 


1Principal of the Lincoln High School, Midland, Pa 
*Time, August 18, 1941. 


depend entirely upon supervisors and ad- 
ministrators to create all the morale in the 
schools, because a board can undo by one 
act that which has taken supervisors years 
to develop. ; 

The insidious fact is that many board 
members do not realize that there is a 
morale problem in their schools. In qa 
school system where the problem was 
serious, a board member when faced with 
the facts said that the board members had 
always “taken care of” the teachers who 
brought their complaints to them. What 
he did not realize was that most profes- 
sional teachers resent having to play 
politics to secure benefits that should be 
automatic. 


Politics and Schools Do Not Mix 


Good schools and good teaching are not 
found in cities where the schools are 
dominated by politics. Good morale is in- 
compatible with political domination of the 
schools. 

Some board member may say, “Why be 
concerned over what the teacher thinks; 
we pay his salary and expect him to do his 
work?” This may be true to a certain de- 
gree, but the spontaneity that is a neces- 
sary part of good teaching comes through 
good morale. This spontaneity influences 
the learner and creates a desire for knowl- 
edge. The teacher who has been scarred by 
repeated abuses of his dignity and individ- 
uality can be very deadly in a classroom 
where his students learn in a very per- 
functory manner. 

The school board must consciously de- 
velop personnel policies through rules and 
regulations which will promote the teach- 
ers’ personal welfare as a necessary means 
of securing increased teacher efficiency and 
educational service. A few areas of per- 
sonnel problems that need definite, formal 
regulations that can be understood and 
obeyed by all are: concern for the dignity 
of the individual, standard employment 
procedures, professional promotion policies, 
fair salary schedules, adequate sick pay, 
freedom from political domination, and 
satisfactory plans for handling grievances. 
Well-considered policies developed demo- 
cratically and approved by the board must 
be obeyed by all. 

Board members should respect the 
dignity of the individual teacher which is 
one of the basic principles of our demo- 
cratic society. If the teachers believe that 
all or most of the other school districts 
treat their employees better than the one 
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Board of Education, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Reading from left to right: John C. Foster, president; W. E. Wiley, 
chairman of purchasing; J. E. Conklin, chairman of postwar planning; 
C. Lee Detter, chairman of building and grounds; V. E. Mammel, 
vice-president and chairman of finance; Paul Lewellyn, clerk-treasurer 
and director of building operation and maintenance; W. J. Graber, 
chairman of teacher relations; and W. R. Godwin, superintendent of 
schools. 

A fresh and vigorous outlook characterizes the Hutchinson board of 
education. President Foster and Vice-President Mammel were elected 
by fellow members and assumed their new offices last August 2. Mr 
Lewellyn was employed last August 16. He brings to the schools an 
excellent background of training in business management as well as 
rich practieal experience in building maintenance gained through the 
management of building and loan company properties. Supt. W. R 


Godwin was brought from La Porte, Ind., and began his duties on 
August 2. 

The board is a “working board.” The members have served an aver- 
ige of three years each; and five of the six members have come up for 
re-election and have been re-elected without opposition. There is a 
wholesome background for good education in Hutchinson. The city is 
proud of its schools, but particularly its junior college which is located 
on a beautiful 40-acre campus. The organization is 1-6—3—3-—2, starting 
with kindergarten and extending through the college. 

Hutchinson is a thriving commercial and industrial city of 34,000 
population, located in the heart of a rich agricultural region of Kansas. 
Aircraft manufacture, huge terminal grain elevators, large salt indus- 
tries, numerous flour mills, and extensive retail and wholesale interests 


characterize the economic life of the community. 





in which they are teaching, the school 
board needs to act in such a way as to lift 
the teachers’ morale. The teachers may 
believe that their work is not appreciated 
by the board or community because of un- 
fair criticism. Teachers are human and 
need praise as well as criticism. 


Employment and Promotions 

Employment procedures must be de- 
veloped under which positions are filled 
with the best qualified applicants. The 
accepted practice today is to employ teach- 
ers upon the recommendation of the super- 
intendent who has been trained for this 
work. When seeking a position, candidates 
should seldom have to see individual board 
members, who are not after all trained to 
pass upon the qualifications of teachers. 

If the teachers are irritated and dissatis- 
fied with the majority of the promotions 
and feel that advancements are not given 
to the best qualified, something is wrong 
with the promotional policy. Immediate 
steps should be taken to improve the pro 
motion policy. 

Salary schedules should be worked out 
to provide incentives for advanced work 


and recognition of years of satisfactory 
service. If industry today attempted to 
operate its plants under the same personnel 
plans or lack of plans used by most school 
boards, the workers would close the plants 
immediately. To promote good morale it is 
necessary to pay teachers of the same 
training, experience, and service the same 
pay, and this pay should take into account 
local and advanced costs of living. In- 
dividual bargaining plays havoc with 
teachers’ morale. When the board members 
tell the teachers, “If you want a raise, you 
must see us individually, first,’ teachers 
who are often the least deserving are the 
ones who get the increases like the “axle 
that squeaks gets the most grease.” The 
excellent, professional teachers will not 
stoop to this level of political dealing. The 
term political dealing is used here because 
distributing public funds on the basis of 
individual requests makes the receiver of 
the favor indebted to the grantor. 
Adequate sick pay should be provided 
as a definite part of the salary policy. 
Every board should set up machinery by 
which complaints and grievances can be 
handled in a businesslike manner without 


loss of personal pride and dignity that is 
caused by having to present problems to 
individual board members where redress is 
gained through “‘the granting of a personal 
favor.” 


The Heavy Money Cost 


If the school board knows that the 
teacher morale is poor, the causes should 
be investigated. If the board thinks the 
teacher morale is good, the situation should 
be studied and results may be surprising. 
The board may not be able to increase the 
budget by 50 per cent, but the effective- 
ness of the schools can be increased greatly 
by improving the morale of the teachers 
through the development of sound per- 
sonnel policies. 

When large sums of money are spent for 
any purpose, the maximum returns should 
be secured. Industrial and business organ- 
izations check carefully to secure results 
for money expended. Should not a public 
school system expect the best possible 
schools, which are possible only when the 
teachers’ morale is developed fully? For 
example, if a school district spends $250,- 


(Concluded on page 66) 








Teach Your Children to Vote 


Professor Paul H. Douglas, former 
alderman of the Fifth Ward in Chicago, 
and now a captain in the Marine Corps, 
once made the statement that Americans 
are interested in the problems of democ- 
racy in inverse proportion to their ability 
to do something about them. My experi- 
ence in fighting the machine domination of 
Chicago politics has convinced me that his 
statement is correct. We Americans know 
more about the problems of democracy in 
prewar France and in contemporary Eng- 
land than we know about those in our own 
ward and precinct. Several years ago a 
group of Chicago social studies teachers met 
to discuss the problems of contemporary 
society. They knew all about the Russian 
revolution, the rise of Nazism, and the 
collapse of France; but only 11 of the 52 
present knew in which precinct they lived, 
and the name of their precinct captain. 

This is not as it should be. A building 
rests on its foundations, and I sometimes 
think that we teachers and parents should 
encourage more of our pupils to become 
precinct captains and not so many to be- 
come president. I am sure if we have good 
honest precinct captains, the presidency 
will take care of itself. But we stay away 
from the polls and condition our children 
to think that crooks and politicians are 
synonymous. 

One million four hundred thousand 
voters in the state of Illinois did not vote 
in the April, 1942, primaries. The Kelly- 
Nash machine keeps its control of Chicago 
and the state, not because it controls so 
many votes, but because of the apathy of 
the great mass of voters who do not take 
the trouble to vote. The “bosses” know 
how many votes to expect in the machine- 
controlled wards. There is no certain vote 
in the independent wards. Fifty-two friends 
and neighbors promised me to attend a 
Douglas rally in the Seventh Ward, where 
I was active in the “Douglas for Senator” 
campaign. Nine actually came to the meet- 
ing. A checkup next day brought out the 
following excuses: “The neighbors dropped 
in for bridge.” “It was our bowling night.” 
“Sorry, I forgot about it.” “I took off my 
shoes and it was too much trouble to put 
‘em back on.” 

These same friends are among the sever- 
est critics of Chicago municipal government. 
They criticize Congress for “its lack of 
leadership.”” Democracy is in danger around 
the world, they agree. But they don’t vote! 
If it rains, or if they happen to oversleep 
in the morning, or stay too late at the 
office, they don’t go to the polls. Nor do 





tWashington, D. C 


Kermit Eby’ 


they ever take an active part in party 
politics. Oh, no, they’re too pure for such 
sordid contacts. Government is left to spe- 
cial interests. The Kelly-Nash group 
maintains a strangle hold on the Chicago 
schools, civil service, and taxation. Chicago 
continues to be a byword for corruption in 
public office; and many, like the citizens 
in Lincoln Steffens’ Philadelphia, are proud 
of it. 

The political and other attitudes of our 
children are caught more often than they 
are taught. Little Johnny isn’t called at 
2:00 p.m., given a test and interview, and 
then molded into a perfect citizen. Nor is 
little Susie adjusted into the right voting 
habits after a lecture in civics. No, indeed! 
Good citizens are the product of our 
example. 

There are two children in our family 
whose attitudes are being influenced daily 
by their contacts with their parents, other 
members of the family, and the community. 
Kermit Ray, our older son, spends each 
summer with his grandparents. My parents 
are hard-working ‘Pennsylvania Dutch” 
Republicans. Kermit Ray returned from 
the farm three years ago with Willkie but- 
tons all up and down his shirt. His eight- 
year-old sister, Sylvia Ann, was wearing 
Roosevelt buttons. So the battle was on! 
After all, Grandfather and Uncle Art 
had agreed, as they leaned against the fence 
while the horses rested, that two terms was 
enough for any president; and Kermit 
Ray was not dissuaded by his sister’s 
arguments and my occasional intervention. 
On election day, he accompanied me to the 
polling place, and, even after I had voted, 
kept asking me if I didn’t think two terms 
enough for any one man, pointing out that 
if he were expected to obey me, then I 
should do as my father thought best. 


Training the Children to Vote 

During the primary election campaign 
of April, 1942, and the senatorial elections 
in November, I took the children with me 
to political rallies. I wanted them to meet 
Paul Douglas, Raymond McKeough, and 
Benjamin Adamowski, and get the feel of 
a political meeting. They caught on quickly 
and were very good helpers. Passing out 
buttons and cards is fun, and helpful in 
developing a sense of political responsi- 
bility and understanding as well. 

If we would train our children to vote 
and to be interested in government, we 
must set them an example. Attitudes are 
contagious. Most of my adult life has been 
spent teaching or working for teacher or- 
ganizations. It seems to me that teachers, 
particularly those who teach social science, 
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must bear much of the responsibility for 
American attitudes toward government. 
As a student, I was compelled, like many 
others, to memorize the bones of the 
human body, the names of which I almost 
immediately forgot. After all, memorizing 
the bones from toe to skull does not con- 
tribute a great deal to the understanding 
of the human organism — and very much 
less to the understanding of human nature. 
Much of the civics taught me and passed 
on by me to more or less unwilling learners 
was patterned after the bone-memorizing 
drill and, if my experience teaches me any- 
thing, was completely ineffective as a 
stimulus to active and creative citizenship. 
Recognizing that this is a rather dogmatic 
assertion, it is now my responsibility to 
state the points I would emphasize if I 
were teaching again. In so doing, I will 
draw heavily on my experience outside of 
the classroom as a more or less active 
participant in political and civic life. 
When I teach again, I will emphasize 
local problems: garbage collections and 
budgets; civil service and the lack of it; 
health departments and education. Govern- 
ment as it affects our lives will be my 
primary emphasis. Mine will be the desire 
to bring to every student the understand- 
ing of the interdependence of all of us in 
our highly complicated life. The entire 
community will be my laboratory; labor 
relations will be studied on the scene. One 
visit to Flint during the strikes in 1936, 
contacting striker, management, and citizen 
groups, did more to broaden the under- 
standing of my Ann Arbor students than 
all the lectures I gave them. Several times 
it was my good fortune to take high school 
classes to city council chambers and to 
state legislatures. There they saw govern- 
ment at work and developed some feeling 
for the processes of democracy. Frankly, it 
was only after I had spent several sessions 
attending state legislatures, as a representa- 
tive of organizations, that I began to under- 
stand the importance of pressure groups 
which have to be compromised with before 
striking a balance in legislation. We must, 
if we are to survive as a democracy, realize 
that the foundation of our government rests 
on the precinct and ward organization 
which gets out the vote. Legislators have 
to be elected before they can serve us. 


Teacher Participation in Politics 
Recognizing how important it is to get 
out the vote, we teachers and parents 
should participate in party politics. One 
good precinct captain is worth fifty resolu- 
tions, and one good alderman worth a 
thousand petitions. We so-called “good 
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ple” have never properly emphasized 
the role of the political organization. Ac- 
tually, few of us know it exists outside of 
references to it in the newspapers. Instead 
of damning political organizations, we need 
to become a part of them. Every time we 
do not do so, we default on our responsi- 
bilities. I would now tell my students to 
become members of the Young Democrats 
and Young Republicans on their eighteenth 
birthday, and to learn politics by passing 
out handbills, cleaning meeting halls, and 
going to party caucuses, recognizing as I 
did so that progress is slow and if they 
kept only 10 per cent of their youthful 
idealism, society will be the better for it. 

So few Americans appreciate the role 
of the politician. The politician is a cata- 
lyzer. He likes being with human beings; 
he is willing to compromise! Everytime we 
condemn the politician and the party 
processes, we are weakening our form of 
government. Before a free people abrogate 
their prerogatives, they must be influenced 
to distrust their political leaders and be 
made willing to follow a demagogue. Hitler 
had to discrecit the Weimar Republic and 
its leaders before he could seize power. 
Discrediting politicians is a favorite Ameri- 
can pastime, and those who do so are 
forgetting that sovereignty rests in the 
people and the people’s leaders. Therefore, 
I would encourage my students to become 
acquainted with politicians, to understand 
how important is the role of the politician, 
and to become politicians themselves, re- 
membering as I did so that we get the 
kind of government we deserve in a de- 
mocracy and those who govern us are 
representatives of our values and examples 
of our conduct. 


Training for Citizenship 

As a teacher I was scornful of com- 
promise — politicians were fixers. What we 
needed, I used to orate, were men who 
stood for truth and right. Decisions, it 
seemed to me in my cloistered world, were 
easy if one had the courage of his con- 
victions. To this day, my reactions are 
colored by much the same type of think- 
ing however intellectually I give assent 
to the fact that few decisions in organiza- 
tions and politics are simple problems of 
moral arithmetic. The truth isn’t all on one 
side, or the evil on the other. We mortals 
are not gods on Mount Olympus. Instead, 
we are relatively enlightened human be- 
ings trying to arrive at a decision which 
will “promote the common welfare.” Here, 
it seems to me, classroom teachers are the 
blindest of people — only university pro- 
fessors are blinder. They become so used 
to getting their way, by association with 
children and insisting on their everlasting 
rightness, that ultimately they are in- 
capable of mental adjustment. Incidentally, 
it has never been my conviction that de- 
mocracy can be strengthened materially 
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School bells proclaim the essentials 
of Americanism. 
— Milwaukee Sentinel 


by learning its literature when the teachers 
who teach the literature are themselves 
dictators. More than ever, it seems to me 
that it is through our attitudes and the 
values we emphasize that others are in- 
fluenced. 

Citizens, to be effective in a democracy, 
have to be prepared; and the best way to 
prepare them is to train them in the ex- 
amination of evidence. Controversial issues 
must be approached honestly from every 
side. After the evidence is examined, stu- 
dents must be encouraged to act; otherwise 
they disintegrate. No contemporary phe- 
nomenon impresses me more than the gen- 
eral acceptance on the part of many 
Americans that democracy has arrived: is 
perfect. No society is perfect. Perfection 
is achieved only as we strive to make this 
a better and more livable world. So today 
more than ever, we need to restore the 
people’s confidence in their rulers, need to 
give everyone a stake in society. Homeless, 
hungry, and unemployed men are not de- 
mocracy’s best defenders. If we would make 
our nation secure, we can do so only by 
making every citizen in it feel that no 
other form of government or organization 
of society can offer him more. Hitler came 
to power by appealing to youth, an un- 
employed, disillusioned, and __ spiritless 
youth. Without the normal integrations 
of job, marriage, and community activity, 
they turned to Hitler! So when I teach 
again, my spare time will be given to teach- 
ing the adults in my community, as well as 
my students, that there can be no security 
in the midst of insecurity, that the eco- 
nomic and social problems of America 
must be faced and solved; otherwise, we 
will all go down together. 

In my teaching, formal and otherwise, 
I will advise against the building of more 
and more powerful vertical pressure groups, 
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interested in the security of their members 
alone. My five years in Chicago convinced 
me that we need more horizontal organiza- 
tions which embrace all strata of our so- 
ciety; we need cross sections of our city, 
including the butcher and the baker, as 
well as the lawyer and the teacher. Other- 
wise, we will see one part of the com- 
munity organized and competing with 
another. In the words of President Robert 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
“Almost the last question an American is 
expected to ask about a proposal is whether 
it is just. The question is how much pres- 
sure is there behind it or how strong are 
the interests against it.” On this basis are 
settled such great issues as monopoly, the 
organization of agriculture, the relation of 
labor and capital; whether bonuses should 
be paid veterans, and whether a tariff 
policy based on greed should be modified 
by reciprocal trade agreements. 

During my teaching career, I had vague 
ideas on the subject of broadened social 
responsibility, the need for all of us to 
work together in the community. Now I 
am convinced that we must do so or we will 
perish. This is a machine age — the ma- 
chine demands regimentation for its opera- 
tion. At present our economy is geared to 
war and our production to war machines. 
Up to now we have lacked moral insights 
and the spiritual vigor to use our machines 
and their output for man’s upbuilding. We 
must do so! And here I would teach my 
pupils that they, with us, must live for the 
common welfare, that it is sometimes more 
difficult to live for a cause than to die 
for it; for death does not eliminate the 
problem. After this war someone must re- 
organize the world. Now is the time for 
plans of courts and leagues and economic 
adjustments. If many of us are asked to 
die for moral values — freedom of speech, 
religion, and press and assembly, the rest 
should be convinced that these values can 
be attained. 

More than ever, I would strive to have 
my students see that democracy stands or 
falls on the strength of character of its 
citizens. We are alone in the voting booth 
and no laws are foolproof. In the last 
resort, we must trust somebody. There is 
no substitute for character, no substitute 
for the man who is not for sale. 

As teachers and parents, the future is in 
our hands. Let us teach our children to 
vote; teach them that the important tasks 
of society are not always the most 
dramatic; teach them that service is more 
significant than wealth; teach them — 
now. The time is growing short! 





—————$_——_—_—_ o——___—___—__——- 


PERSONALITY IN TEACHING 


I’d rather have a well-adjusted teacher who is 
only a high school graduate teaching my 
youngster than a maladjusted Ph.D. Many teach- 
ers of the desired type are in the system now, if 
only by accident.— Frank J. O’Brien, Assistant 
Superintendent, New York, N. Y. 
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Don't Let that School Paper 


Commit Hara-Kiri 
Le Roy Nielsen’ 


These are difficult times for school publi- 
cations due to falling enrollments and in- 
creases in printing costs. But it is no time 
to stop publication. To fold up in a crisis 
is to admit that the publication is only a 
fair-weather pastime. School papers are 
needed now more than ever. 

All the arguments in favor of school 
publications in other times hold true now; 
namely, that the paper provides a good 
medium for teaching English; that it is 
a sound example of good journalism for the 
entire school enrollment, that it builds up 
the school by backing worth-while enter- 
prises and worth-while people; and that 
it is a good messenger for carrying to the 
homes information and knowledge of the 
achievements, the aims, and the aspirations 
of the school. 

In addition, the paper is needed to show 
the students’ role in the war program. The 
school newspaper can vitalize the scrap 
drives, put pep behind the Victory Corps 
and the physical fitness programs, and can 
help to sell war stamps and bonds. Ad- 
ministrators depend upon the paper to aid 
in the execution of the school’s renewed 
participation in the war projects. 

The boys in the service, too, appreciate 
the school paper. More than ever, the old 
school looks good to them as do all things 
concerning home when one is far away. 

Some arguments for giving up the school 
paper now are: Paper is scarce; we should 
conserve. Printing costs are too high; 
teachers capable of teaching news are not 
available; the school paper is a luxury, 
and this is the time to dispense with it. 

It is true that there is a shortage of 
teachers with experience in teaching news 
and directing the school paper, but there 
are now so many sources of good and easy- 
to-acquire information available from the 
scholastic press associations and from good 
texts, that it is only a matter of a few 
weeks’ study for the new teacher to ac- 
quire enough information to begin. From 
then on it is a matter of learning something 
new each week, for oldsters and novice 
alike. A good printer is an invaluable ally. 
It is a difficult task, but a challenging one 
with new things happening all the time. 


Costs v. Better Incomes 
Authorities in the graphic arts groups 
agree that there has been a rise in printing 
costs of about 8 per cent. In any com- 
munity the increase in price should not 
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exceed 15 per cent; 10 per cent is more 
nearly in line. Clean copy, more easily 
set and with a minimum of errors, will 
help to cut costs. 

While there is some shortage of paper, 
the War Production Board, as of this date, 
has ordered printers to cut the amount of 
the tonnage used in 1941 by 10 per cent. 
The 10 per cent cut asked in the weight 
of the paper used can be accomplished by 
the use of smaller page margins, a lighter 
weight of paper, and a seven-point instead 
of an eight-point type. All these methods 
are being used by newspaper and magazine 
publication houses. Furthermore, it is pos- 
sible to condense the stories themselves, 
many times with a marked increase in the 
news and interest values. 

In addition to all the above, it must be 
remembered that students have more money 
now to spend; many have the money now 
that they did not have before. A good 
school paper should be self-supporting, the 
revenue coming mainly from subscriptions 
and advertising. 

At Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, 
we have been publishing a school paper for 
twenty years. We have had our share in 
the difficulties of making the income equal 
the cost. Among the various plans which 
we have tried, two are worth passing on. 

The first plan was used when we 
changed from a biweekly to a weekly and 
were compelled to raise the price from 50 
to 75 cents a semester. Frankly, we were 
afraid that it would not cover. Hence, 
this emergency plan: 


Selling Papers by Subscription 

Under this plan, a newspaper representa- 
tive is appointed for each home room, one 
who keeps a record of the subscribers, col- 
lects the money, and gives out the paper on 
publication day. 

This representative explains to the home 
room the difficulties of publishing a paper 
at this time. The business manager, or the 
adviser, should have explained this previ- 
ously to all the home-room representatives. 
Then the latter ask how many will agree 
to take one copy of the paper to be pub- 
lished a week from Thursday, or whatever 
day is the publication day, at say, five 
cents a copy. The returns from every 
home room immediately establish the in- 
come, with what is expected from adver- 
tising. 

With the income determined, the ad- 
viser is prepared to consult a printer to 
see what size paper can be printed for 
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the money available. Then it is up to 
the staff to plan and publish the best 
possible paper. 

If the paper is favorably received, the 
home-room representatives list those who 
will take the paper the following week, 
or two or three or four weeks later. Should 
those who subscribe not reach the number 
necessary to publish a similar paper for a 
second time. there is nothing to prevent 
continuing the campaign until a sufficient 
number is secured. There is no rush since 
there is no definite publication date. When 
the requisite number is received, the paper 
appears again. The main thing is that 
the paper does appear. The staff has cut 
the suit to fit the cloth available; there 
are no deficits. 


The Cooperative Fee Plan 

The other plan is cooperative in prin- 
ciple. Its aim is to put a copy of the 
paper into every student’s hands and to 
distribute the cost over the entire student 
body. 

The plan, as operated at Roosevelt High 
School, requires that everyone in the school 
pay for the paper in a semester general 
activities fee. There were two exceptions, 
however: students having older brothers 
or sisters in the school are excused, as are 
those named by the visiting teacher or 
principal as unable to pay. Everyone in 
the school receives the paper. Those not 
paying are known only to the home-room 
teacher. 

In the Roosevelt High School this plan 
was presented to the students at a refer- 
endum vote. As an inducement, the price 
was cut from 5 to 3 cents per copy and the 
number issued each semester from 15 to 
12. This made the cost 35 cents per 
semester, which was less than half of what 
the students had been paying. The lower 
price was readily possible because all of 
the students accepted the paper, and the 
cost of production had been correspond- 
ingly cut through the increased printing 
order. It is a well-known fact in printing 
that the more copies printed, the lower is 
the cost of each copy. One thousand copies 
of a school paper may cost $50; a second 
thousand will cost not more than $10 
additional. A thousand students paying 5 
cents per copy for the paper will provide 
an income of $50; two thousand sold at 
3 cents per copy will provide $60. 

What are the benefits of this cooperative 
plan? First, by spreading the cost over 
the entire student body as it should be, 
it is possible to continue the school paper 
without making the price prohibitive. 

Second, it is not necessary to wait each 
semester until a campaign can be com- 
pleted and subscriptions taken. Students 
pay the fee as a matter of course. 

Third, every student gets the paper at 
the same time. An observer passing down 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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An air view of the Shenandoah Junior High School, Miami, Florida. — August Geiger, Architect, Miami Beach, Florida. 


The New Shenandoah Junior 
High School, Miami, Florida 5.1. sower 


Miss Alice McVicar, principal of the new 
Shenandoah Junior High School, has enjoyed 
the experience of having two new junior high 
school buildings erected especially for her and, 
to some extent, according to the plans and 
specifications of herself and the teaching staff, 
of course within the limitations of the state 
building code. The first school building was 
erected in 1926, and is still one of Miami’s 
most beautiful and efficient schoolhouses. It 
has been converted to elementary school use 
and is serving quite satisfactorily as such. The 
second and present New Shenandoah Junior 
High School was completed in 1942 and first 
occupied at the beginning of the school year 
1942-43. 

Both buildings were designed by the same 
architect, Mr. August Geiger, who has made 
an extensive study of modern school archi- 
tecture and has had considerable experience in 
translating educational programs into economi- 
cal school plants. The building presented in 
this article is designed for a normal capacity 
of 1260 pupils and was erected at the follow- 
ing costs: 


DN cnn decccacéeccs geen 
Per Tree rT = 
Equipment ........ sees See 
Landscaping ......... 2,500 


The building was located according to 
recommendations of a school plant survey of 
Dade County, Fla., made by state and 
national officials and completed in 1940. It was 


found that the former location of this junior 
high school building overlapped two other 
junior high school areas to a considerable 
extent. The new school building was in con- 
sequence located south and west of the former 
site, near the very center of the school-popu- 
lation district from which it will draw its 





pupils, without overlapping other areas. In 
Dade County the junior high schools, which 
serve urban areas, are theoretically located in 
the center of circles which, have two-mile 
diameters, so that no child need walk more 
than a mile in traveling to or from school. 
This standard of junior high school location 


General Science Laboratory showing stock room in rear. All supplies 
are issued over the Dutch door. 
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First Floor Plan, Shenandoah Junior High School, Miami, Florida. All the classrooms face east or south to receive 
the prevailing cool summer winds. — August Geiger, Architect, Miami Beach, Florida. 


has been fully met in the new Shenandoah 
school. 


Growth of Miami's Schools 


Dade County has 17 junior and senior high 
schools. All of these buildings were erected in 
the past twenty years, to take care of the 
rapid growth of our city and community. 
We had a number of high schools before 1923, 
but no junior high schools. All of the old high 
school buildings now have been replaced by 
newer structures, or have been converted to 
other school use in keeping with their plans 
and conveniences for instruction. 

In Miami, the stupendous growth of school 
population has and continues to present a 
difficult problem in the matter of schoolhous- 
ing. To obtain buildings of instructional 


utility, structural endurance, and beauty of 
design, and yet permit an abundance of life- 
giving tropical air and sunshine are some of 
the problems confronting the architect in this 
locality. Of course, there is, too, the matter 
of budget limitations always present. 

We have a definitely semitropical climate; 
we have also a valuable historical heritage in 
the matter of architecture; we have a broad 
educational program which is constantly ex- 
panding. The architects who have planned the 
recent school buildings in Dade County have 
been obliged to take these facts, and many 
others, into account. They have produced 
buildings which meet the present educational 
needs rather completely, which are comfort- 
able in all weather, which are satisfyingly 
beautiful, and which are economical. 
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In the recent Miami school buildings arches 
and colonnades have been widely used. These 
give a pleasing effect architecturally, and serve 
the utilitarian purpose of shading windows 
from the direct rays of the sun, which, as 
proven by centuries of use is very necessary 
in tropical countries. Many of our buildings 
reflect the influence of Spanish renaissance 
architecture, which is quite appropriate since 
Florida was once a colony of Spain. This gives 
to most of our school buildings a beauty and 
charm found in but few other American cities 
All of our buildings are functional in plan and 
conform in general arrangement to our in- 
structional program. The newest materials and 
mechanical devices have been incorporated 
in the construction and equipment —all with 
permanence, upkeep, and cost in mind 
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The library is literally the nerve center of the academic studies carried on in the Shenandoah Junior High School. 
Adjoining the main library room are small conference rooms. 


The Shenandoah School 


The new Shenandoah school can best be 
understood from a study of the plans as given. 
It will also be noted that the landscaping has 
not been neglected, and that the grounds pro- 
vide play areas properly distributed. The office 
is near the center of the building, and con- 
nected by a “sound” system to every room. 
We do not use central halls, as will be noted, 
in any of our recent buildings. This is to 
provide for light and to utilize prevailing 
summer winds for cross ventilation. Those 
who study these plans will find no provisions 
for heating. Up until a few years ago, none 
of our school buildings were provided with 
heating systems. It has been the practice to 
dismiss schools during the few days in the 
year too cold to hold school. The present 
year we have missed two days from this cause 
We now have on hand a large quantity of 
heaters, which will be installed in our schools, 
as soon as the necessary materials are obtain- 
able to complete the installation. 


The Principal’s View of the Building 


A new school building gives a lift to the 
spirit of the community which it serves, such 
as can be accomplished by few other coopera- 
tive enterprises. It is important, too, that 
school folk make use of the impetus surround- 
ing the planning and erection of a new school 
building. To make the fullest use of this it is 
important that the school community be taken 
into the confidence of the school board in all 
its planning for the building, as far as may 
be possible, both in the matter of location 
and planning of the kind, type, and service of 
the building itself. Such an effort can bind a 
community together in common interest, last- 
ing over a period of vears and reflecting upon 


the character of the citizenship. In a descrip- 
tive article in the “Greater Miami School 
Digest” Miss Alice M. McVicar, principal of 
the Shenandoah Junior High School, reflects 
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the elation of spirit which the new building 
gave the teaching staff: 

We all know that nothing does quite so much 
for a woman’s morale as a new hat, especially if 
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The site of the Shenandoah Junior High School is being entirely devel- 
oped to take maximum advantage of the play area. The future audi- 
torium will be accessible to members of the community from a side street. 
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it be rather flattering, but even that is not quite 
so important as its being “different.” This is only 
typical of what anything new does for us: from 
a fresh, newly sharpened pencil to the New Year 
which inspires us to make all kinds of idealistic 
resolutions. It is easy then to surmise what mov- 
ing into a beautiful new school building does to 
an enthusiatic student body. Twice, as principal, 
I have had the good fortune to move into a 
brand new school. 
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Both buildings are beautiful, both designed by So 
an architect, Mr. August Geiger, who has made from 
a study of modern school buildings and has suc- land 
ceeded in combining beauty with durability and rever 
efficiency. Children of the junior high school age Teter 
respond very quickly to the stimulus of beauty. . 
The color scheme is a soft blue-green and cream. Th 
Think of finding a cream-colored door in a class- 1938 
room, where we have always taken for granted 
the woodwork would be painted a dull brown. 1.D 
I find . . . a strong school spirit, and even 9. Ir 
though there is no auditorium in the new plant, 3. M 
I notice a keen desire on the parts of groups , 
and committees of students to have meetings, to 
plan things to do for the betterment of the 
school. 

The new building is superior to the old in its TI 

rovision for cabinets and storage space. In the . . F : 

Pid Cd ie ROE ie coal pa tn Ben The cooking laboratory is arranged so that pupils may work in groups fee | 
classroom; in the new we have one cabinet which of two to four. Stoves, work cabinets, and sinks reproduce repa 
contains bookshelves, a magazine rack and typical home-kitchen conditions. iinet 
com 
drawers of different depths for supplies and an- a sp 
other cabinet with space enough to hold not only sP 
the teacher’s coat, but a good many students’ , of t 
wraps also. The 
We have several conference rooms furnished tive 
with tables and chairs, which are proving in- 
valuable. Groups of students use them for special _ 
activities with or without teacher supervision, the 
and, of course, they are ideal as meeting places z 
for committees of teachers. In the old building all | 
sometimes there was a bad glare on blackboards 
because the transoms were glass; in the new com 
building all transoms are wooden and as the mor 
light comes in from one direction only, there is aut] 
no reflected glare on the blackboards. The library atte 
and science rooms in particular are well planned 
to the last detail. trea 
We were fortunate in having an audio-visual | dete 
educational enthusiast design our cabinets for the cha 
film-o-sound room and they are perfect. We have dist 


a similar situation in the mechanical drafting, 

art and science rooms, but since our auditorium — 

has not yet been built we are using a room with- \ 
(Concluded on page 66) sch 
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Adjoining the foods laboratory is a beautifully furnished I 
demonstration dining room. i i exc 
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Third and Fourth Floor Plans, Shenandoah Junior High School, Miami, Florida. 
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New Mexico's Sources of Revenue 
for Public Schools S. P. Nanninga, Ph.D.* 


Sources of revenue for New Mexico schools are varied and range 
from direct taxes to various forms of indirect taxes, investments, and 
land and mineral incomes. The three funds to which the state’s 
revenue for public schools are allotted are the Direct Charge Fund, 
Interest and Sinking Fund, and the Maintenance Fund. 

The amount and per cent of distribution for the three funds for 
1938 is as follows: 





Total Amount Per Cent 
ee Serer eee $1,054,122 12.06 
2. Interest and Sinking Fund........... 831,505 9.51 
8. Maintenance Fund .................. 6,856,145 78.43 
SRS Peer err re rey $8,741,772 100.00 


|. The Direct Charge Fund 

The Direct Charge Fund is derived from a property tax and is used 
for the purchase of buildings, sites, insurance, furnishing, equipment, 
repair to buildings and grounds, transportation,” bonds and indebted- 
ness, and leasing and renting of school buildings. The board of county 
commissioners must annually levy at the time of making other levies 
a special district tax in the district to meet all direct charges. The rate 
of the interest and sinking fund cannot exceed 5 mills on the dollar.* 
The district tax proceeds for direct charges are credited to the respec- 
tive districts from which they are collected, in a separate fund, and 
are disbursed through warrants issued by the governing authority of 
the district concerned. 

The county treasurer keeps all district funds and the treasurers of 
all county and municipal boards of education must transmit to the 
county treasurer, to be credited to their respective districts, any school 
monies in their possession or control. Sometimes the local governing 
authorities collect money by reason of tuition fees charged for school 
attendance. This tuition money must be paid over to the county 
treasurer and is credited to the direct charge fund of the district, if so 
determined by the governing authorities of the district.‘ The direct 
charge funds are derived from property tax levies within the school 
district and are included within the 20-mill limitation act by the state 
constitution. 

When children from one school district are sent to another one, the 
school district from which they are sent is required to budget from 
its direct charge fund and pay to the district in which children are 
actually attending a sum equal to the direct charge per capita cost for 
each child so attending. 

For purposes of surveying school district boundaries, a sum not 
exceeding fifty dollars per school district must be paid from funds of 
the district where boundaries have not been accurately surveyed. 

The 1939-40 budgets for the state show that a total of $1,022,266 
was set aside for all purposes of the direct charge fund. 


ll. Interest and Sinking Fund 
The interest and sinking fund money actually comes from the 
direct charge fund, and the money set up in the budgets is used to 
pay the interest and retire the principal of the bonds for school build- 
ings and sites. School districts are not permitted to borrow money 
except for the purpose of erecting and furnishing school buildings or 
purchasing school grounds and in such cases only when the proposition 


“Dean of the College of Education, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex 

J. R. McCollum, Report of Trends The Educational Plans and Policies Com- 
mission of the State Department of Education, Santa Fe, N. Mex., 1938 

*Session Laws, 1941, Chap. 121, Sec. 1 and 2. Since adult education, 
school lunches, group insurance, truant officers, libraries 
the maintenance budget expense by law, the burden 
Charge Fund 

*New Mexico School Code, 1938 Compilation, Se 

‘Ibid., Sec. 257, p. 94 


kindergarten 
and clerks are excluded from 
of financing falls on the Direct 
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to create the debt has been submitted to the qualified electors of the 
district and approved by a majority vote of the property taxpayers. 
Furthermore, no school district can be indebted in an amount exceed- 
ing 6 per cent of the assessed valuation of the taxable property within 
a school district.° 

Interest and sinking funds are derived from property tax levies from 
within the school district but are not included within the 20-mill limi- 
tation of the state constitution, as is the case with direct charge fund. 


Ill. Maintenance Fund 

Maintenance funds are derived from a number of county and state 
sources. In recent years the state has contributed the larger per cent 
to the maintenance fund. Previous to the passage of the 20-mill 
property tax limitation amendment to the constitution and the passage 
of the Emergency or Sales Tax law by the legislature, New Mexico 
was receiving its largest percentage of income for schools from the 
county. According to Cubberley,® in the year 1920 of all the states in 
the Union, New Mexico ranked first in receiving the highest percentage 
of its income from its counties. At the present time the state con- 
tributes about 75 per cent of the cost of maintaining the public 
schools in the state. 

The items to be included for which money can be spent from the 
maintenance fund for elementary, junior high, and high schools are: 
general control (administration), instructional service, operation of 
plant, auxiliary agencies (such as library supplies and services and 
promotion of health), and transportation. The amount budgeted from 
the State Public School Equalization Fund for school supplies, library 
supplies, and janitor supplies cannot exceed $2 per child in average 
daily attendance. 

The sources of the maintenance fund are derived from the state and 
county and also indirectly from the Federal Government in Forest 
Reserve earnings, federal reimbursements, and income from federal 
and state lands, etc. 

The sources of the school maintenance funds can be classified under 
three divisions according to their origin and the manner in which they 
are distributed. The three classifications can well be: 


A. The State Apportionment Fund 
B. The State Funds Credited to Counties 
C. The State Public School Equalization Fund 


A. The State Apportionment Fund 

The State Apportionment Fund is made up of the common school 
and current school funds and consists largely of revenue derived from 
the permanent fund and the proceeds of the school lands. It is appor- 
tioned to the counties according to the proportion of children of school 
age living in each county. The sources and amounts of the State School 
Apportionment Fund for the year 1937-38 were:" 
Common School Fund 


1. Income from investment of permanent or trust 
TNE avd vecaecneceneswesesshoueeenasnietallee $ 143,648.97 


S. Bonen Wem Gite MOD. «ss ia ces kid cds kane 1,081,342.94 
G. Be Ge Pecks dei ccccscacsevectslieusiee 23.60 
GT Ge GOETNB  . 6 a0 0s vs b0eetenenane 1,990 00 


ES bb cadue cds 6 ebbs cnekeeneee 
Current School Fund 
5. Property tax state school from counties, one half 


Viionee $ 1,227,005.51 


GE GD GHEE, » oo ns b.nban080000004tan eee $ 151,486.64 
6. District Court and Justice of the Peace Court 
PERE occcccccedssvembeccceaccedteroesuesanene 11,546.58 


SNew Mexico Constitution, Art. TX, Sec. 11. 


°E. P. Cubberley, State School Administration, p. 429 
™cCollum, loc. cit. 
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7. Traffic and liquor violations..................... 947.75 
I I es ccc cc ces ccccccccccss 3,268.95 
NE ae 2,650.81 
ES Soo c ccc cccccccccccccccccccees 96.95 


DMEM MA bab Redrecccorccccecccssccvecs $ 169,997.69 
56 


$ 169,998.25 
Total Common School and Current School Fund. $1,397,003.75 


ORE Ee Soc 5 ob cbeerecveosscvecseece 43.07 
Total amount available for State School Appor- 
ES aw ve ke see eesebesericensess $1,395,960.68 


The State School Apportionment Fund for 1939-40 was $1,594,718 
and includes the following: 

A. Income from Investment of the Permanent School Fund,’ which 
consists of the proceeds of sales of Sections 2, 16, 32, and 36 in each 
township of the state of the land selected in lieu thereof: also all 
other grants, gifts, and devises made to the state by Congress or anyone 
else, the purpose of which was not specified. 

B. Income from the Land Office. This includes the rentals and 
leases of state public school lands. However, oil royalties, according 
to recent court decisions, are not included, since oil royalties go into 
the State Permanent School Fund.’ 

C. Blue Sky Fees.’® This refers to the sale of securities, making it 
a violation of law to make a false statement or to sell securities until 
complete details have been filed with the state bank examiner. The 
purpose of this law is to protect investors in stocks, bonds, and other 
securities. 

D. Interest on Deposits of School Monies. 

E. Escheated Estates. Proceeds of the sale of property of people 
in the state who die without a will or heirs. 

F. Property Tax. Each county levies a property tax of one half of 
one mill and the proceeds go to the state treasurer for the State Com- 
mon School Current Fund. 

G. All Fines and Forfeitures collected under general laws. 

H. Private Car Taxes. Private cars operated over railroads in, into, 
out of, or through this state are assessed by the State Tax Commission 
and taxed at the average rate of taxation for the state. The revenue 
from this tax is placed in the general fund.” 

I. Express Car Taxes. Each express company doing business in 
New Mexico is taxed a sum in the nature of a state tax to be com- 
puted by taking 5 per cent of the amount fixed by the State Tax 
Commission as the gross receipts for business done in New Mexico for 
the year ending the 30th day of December preceding, and certified to 
the state treasurer. The taxes thus paid are in lieu of all other taxes 
upon the properties of express companies except real estate and im- 
provements. All these taxes are paid to the state treasurer and are 
credited to the General Fund.” 


B. The State Funds Credited to Counties 
The maintenance fund receives, in addition to the apportionment 
fund, a number of other sources of revenue that have been classed as 
funds credited to counties for the sake of lucidity. These funds for 
the year 1939-40 produced the following revenue :** 


1. Property Tax (90 per cent of 5 mill levy)...... $1,370,500 
2. Inter-County Consolidations ................... 10,176 
3. Motor Vehicle License Receipts.................. 84,065 
a ee eet ioe beesce ct cease 1,000 
5. Federal and State Vocational Reimbursements...... 26,597 
ES coc ccc cccccesccscccees 19.955 
I, os occ ccccccceceeseceess 4,855 
ech kth ac aehesescescecee'cces 325,910 
9. Cash Balances from last school year............. 374,743 

iE a Oe er $2,217,801 


8New Mexico Constitution, Art. xii, Sec 

*The State Supreme Court ruled that ‘“‘oil royalties derived from lands 
granted to the Territory of New Mexico by the so-called Ferguson Act, and confirmed 
to the state by the Enabling Act are a part of the Permanent Fund of the University 
of New Mexico, and the income therefrom only can be used for current income for that 
institution. Mineral sales are considered as land sales, since mineral constitutes part of 
the land which cannot be by nature replaced when once extracted.”” Report of New 
Mexico Regent of University v. Graham, 264, p. 953. 

“New Mexico Statutes Annotated, 1929 Comp., Chap. 32, Art. vii 

“/bid., Chap. 141, Sec. 141-1301, 1929 Comp 

13] bid., Chap. 141, Sec. 141-1206, 1929 Comp 

Special report of the Secretary of the New Mexico Educational Association 
ber, 1939. 
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The legal status of each of the above-mentioned sources is as follows: 

A. For the maintenance fund in each county, a property tax of 5 
mills is supposed to be levied and an amount equivalent to a 90 per 
cent collection of 5 mills on the assessed valuation of each respective 
county is to be credited to the maintenance school fund of each county 
for the purpose of apportioning the money from the equalization fund,** 
Some counties in the year 1938-39 did not levy the 5 mills. (Section 
11, Chapter 66, Session Laws, 1935.) 

B. Inter-County Consolidation. When two or more school districts 
located in two or more counties consolidate, the counties where the 
consolidated school is located receive the funds that otherwise would 
go to the fractional parts of the other counties affected by the con- 
solidation. The money that would go to the servient county or counties 
is transferred and credited to the consolidated district. (New Mexico 
Laws and Statutes, Chapter 120, Section 808, p. 1497.) For the year 
1939-40 this amount was $10,176 and in 1937-38 it was $9,258. 

C. Motor Vehicle License Receipts. The law provides that after 6 
per cent of the total amount collected from motor vehicle license has 
been deducted for administrative purposes the remainder is to be 
divided and distributed for various purposes. For the schools it 
provides: 

“Twenty-five per cent thereof shall be paid over to the county 
treasurers of the several counties of the state and distributed between 
said respective counties in the proportion that the total amount of 
registration fees paid for vehicles owned in each county bears to the 
total amount of such registration fees for vehicles owned in the state, 
and the county treasurer of each county shall distribute the monies 
paid to him under the provisions of this paragraph, when received, 
between the county and school district funds of such county. (New 
Mexico Laws and Statutes, 1929 Comp., Chap. II, Sec. 331, p. 272.)” 

For the year 1937-38 the counties received $87,769, somewhat more 
than in 1939-40. 

D. Indian Tuition Fees. Indian children whose parents have not 
acquired citizenship are wards of the Federal Government. The public 
schools are state and not federal institutions; therefore, Indian children 
are not entitled to free admission into these schools. Congress pays 
tuition for the education of these Indian children who attend the state 
common schools. 

E. Federal and State Vocational Reimbursements. The state of New 
Mexico in accepting the benefits of the acts of Congress receives money 
from the Federal Government for vocational education, principaily for 
Smith-Hughes courses. Counties utilizing funds for vocational courses 
are reimbursed from the state fund, part of which is donated by the 
Federal Government and part provided by state appropriation. The 
law pertaining to the acceptance of federal allotments for vocational 
training reads as follows: 

“The state of New Mexico is in sympathy with the efforts of the 
Federal Government to meet the special problems of economic and 
social adjustments through special subsidies or allotments of Federal 
money and by the advice and guidance of specialists, research agencies, 
and. others, and the governor of the state of New Mexico is hereby 
authorized to accept for the state of New Mexico the benefits, privi- 
leges, and obligations of any federal act now in force or which may be 
enacted by the Congress of the United States, relating to Vocational 
Education, Vocational Rehabilitation, and the care, training, and main- 
tenance of underprivileged or handicapped children. (Session Laws, 
1931, Chapter 34, Section 1.)” 

For the year 1939-40 the counties in New Mexico received from 
this fund $26,597. 

F. Federal Forest Earning. New Mexico, one of the states having 
Forest Reserve areas, is granted by the Federal Government for roads 
and schools 25 per cent of the proceeds derived from those forest 
areas. New Mexico uses half of this fund for schools and the other 
half for roads. Such money is received into the maintenance fund of 
the counties in which the Forest Reserves are located. In 1940 twenty 
counties in the state received a total of $19,955, ranging from $13 to 
over $5,000 a county. (Session Laws, 1909, Chapter 119, Section 1; 
New Mexico School Code, 1929, Chapter 33, Section 5801.) 

G. Merchandise Licenses. This is an occupation and license tax for 
any person engaged in retailing merchandise. A schedule of merchan- 
dising license tax is made in conformity with the volume of business 
transacted. In 1939-40 the schools received a total of $4,855 and in 
1937-38 this amount was $5,670 

H. Delinquent Taxes. Delinquent taxes for 1939-40 amounted to 


“George I. Sanchez, ‘‘The State Public School Equalization Fund in Law and Prac- 
tice,”’” New Mexico Business Review, 8:11—20, January, 1939 
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$325,910 and for 1937-38 the total sum for all the counties was 
$87,709. The law in regard to delinquent taxes reads as follows: 

“The state treasurer shall, upon receipt of remittance of collected 
delinquent taxes from the several county treasurers, apply the same, 
except such part thereof as is required by law to be credited to the 
tax commission fund, and such part thereof as belongs to the interest 
and sinking funds to the reduction and payment of any deficits, accu- 
mulated or other in the appropriations account, and for this purpose the 
state treasurer is hereby authorized to carry forward into one account 
all deficits existing in any appropriations account for any and all years. 
Whenever no deficit exists in such account, such taxes shall be credited 
to the retirement of any casual certificates of indebtedness issued for 
the purpose of paying any deficits in such account and whenever neither 
deficits nor certificates of indebtedness exist, such taxes shall be 
credited to the general appropriations account except as otherwise pro- 
vided for by law. New Mexico Statutes Annotated, 1929 Compilation.” 
(Session Laws 829, Spec. Session, Chap. 6, 1.) 


C. The State Public School Equalization Fund 

The state public school equalization fund’’ is a fund that was first 
created by the legislature in 1933. It was revised in 1935, 1937, and 
again in 1939. In the year 1935 the revenue accruing to this fund by 
virtue of the Special Session Laws of 1934 from the liquor tax was 
transferred to the relief fund. In the same year the legislature provided 
a specific method of distributing the money in the equalization fund. 
The legislature of 1937 (Session Laws, Chap. 156) created a state 
transportation fund and apportioned from the equalization fund an 
amount equal to 1 per cent “of the total spent by the county (counties) 
for transportation of pupils the previous year,” to the transportation 
fund. In 1939 the legislature changed the method of apportioning the 
money in the fund by revising the method adopted in 1935. The 1939 
law also provided that $150,000 for 1939, and $200,000 thereafter until 
1942, be deducted from the Equalization Fund “for the purpose of 
meeting unforeseen shortages in the school maintenance budgets.” This 
money was to be used in counties where emergency needs arose. In this 
same year the legislature provided that 2 per cent of the equalization 
fund be placed in a special teachers’ retirement fund to meet allowances 
for retired members of the teaching profession. The remainder is 
apportioned to the different counties for the maintenance of common 
schools. 

The State School Equalization Fund Act creates the fund and speci- 
fies the method by which it is apportioned to the various counties. The 
amounts provided to carry out the equalization provisions contemplated 
by the stipulations of the act are derived from the proceeds of the 
following acts: 

A. The Emergency School Tax Act. To meet the shortage of the 
fund, and to replace the loss of revenue caused by the operation of 
the 20-mill tax limit amendment to the state constitution,’® the legis- 
lature passed the Emergency Tax Act, commonly known as the “sales 
tax.” It was to be operated until July 1, 1935, but subsequent legislative 
measures have provided for its continuation. This act as enacted and 
amended by other legislative measures in general provides that every 
person (including incorporations and associations) engaged in any 
business, profession, or trade for profit, shall pay a business tax. 

The tax levy varies from one eighth of 1 per cent to 2 per cent on 
the amount of business transactions performed within the state. With 
a few exceptions, a 2 per cent tax is imposed for extracting oil, gas, or 
potash; selling goods at retail; selling electricity, power, or gas to 
consumers; transmission of messages by telegraph, telephone, or radio; 
transportation of persons or property; conducting theaters and other 
amusements; professional or technical services; the services of laun- 
dries, hotels, filling stations, barber shops, and business of similar 
nature; commissions on insurance and real estate; and acting as fac- 
tory agent or broker. One per cent tax is imposed for contracting for 
construction, repair, or improvement. One half of 1 per cent tax is 
levied for smelting, refining, or processing oil or potash, and selling 
automobiles at retail. One fourth of 1 per cent tax is imposed for 
extracting coal, metals, or minerals; timbering; manufacturing; selling 
trucks at retail. One eighth of 1 per cent tax is imposed for wholesale 
merchandising. Persons, in order to engage in any business within the 


Session Laws of 1933, Chap. 85; Session Laws of 1935, Chap. 66; Session Laws of 


1937, Chap. 156; House Bill Number 303, and Senate Bill Number 58 passed by the 
1939 Legislature 
‘New Mexico State Constitution, Article viii, Section 2 
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state, must obtain a license. The license fee is one dollar for each place 
of business of the applicant. The payments are made monthly to the 
Bureau of Revenue. The Bureau transmits them to the state treasurer, 
who places the money in the emergency school fund. This part of the 
act reads: : 

“All taxes, penalties, and interest, including license fees, collected 
under this act shall be paid over to the state treasurer, and shall be 
placed by him in a fund to be known as the ‘Emergency School Fund.’ ” 
(Laws of the State of New Mexico, Special Session 1934, Chap. 7, 
Art. iv, Section 401, p. 31.) 

The act also provides that taxes paid under protest be placed at the 
rate of $1,000 a month in the Emergency Suspense Fund until an 
amount of $12,000 is reached. The money in this suspense fund is used 
to make necessary refunds to protesting taxpayers who have been 
overtaxed. Money not refunded reverts to the emergency fund. At the 
end of each month “all sums remaining in the Emergency School Fund 
shall be converted by the state treasurer into the State Public School 
Equalization Fund.” 

All the revenues obtained by virtue of this act, except 4 per cent 
which covers expenses of administration, is used for common school 
purposes. The following table shows the collections, amounts, and per 
cent of money available for school use for a four-year period: 


1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 


eee $2,112,199 $2,362,514 $3,062,371 $3,657,773 
Money Available...... 1,989,472 2,281,999 2,972,741 3,483,380 
Per Cent to Schools... 94.19 96.51 97.05 $6.10 


The above table indicates that the revenue available from the 
Emergency School Tax Act or sales tax is constantly increasing from 
year to year. However, the school census for the year 1936—37 for the 
entire state was 165,245 and for the year 1937—38 it was 171,886," 
also indicating that more children are to be educated each succeeding 
year. 

B. The Income Tax Fund. The Income Tax Fund was created by 
the legislature of 1933 and amended in 1934 and 1937.** The revenue 
of this fund is derived by levying a tax on the gross income (less ex- 
emptions and deductions) received by individuals, companies, partner- 
ships, and corporations both domestic and foreign. The individual tax 
rate is 1 per cent for net income up to $10,000; 2 per cent for income 
from $10,000 to $20,000; 3 per cent for income from $20,000 to 
$100,000, and 4 per cent for net income above $100,000. For com- 
panies and corporations the tax rate is 2 per cent on entire net income. 

The state treasurer reserves a fund of $5,000 designated as the 
“Income Tax Suspense Fund.” Amounts paid under protest are placed 
in this fund until $5,000 are available to make any necessary refunds. 
The rest of the money is distributed in the following manner: 

Ten per cent is set aside for the administration of the act; 22.5 for 
the payment of casual certificates of indebtedness; and 67.5 per cent is 
transferred to the State Equalization Fund to be used for school pur- 
poses. The act also provides that, if there is money remaining from 
the casual deficit fund, the remainder is credited to the State Equali- 
zation Fund. The following figures show the amount collected from 


this source for the fiscal periods ending June 30 in the years named, 
respectively : 


1935 1936 1937 1938 
Collections Yearly.. .... $ 96,841 $178,887 $267,011 $383,021 


This study has enumerated all the sources of revenue for public 
school purposes in New Mexico, with the possible exception of the 
recent New Deal projects. These New Deal projects, including grants 
to the state for educational purposes, are the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, Works Progress Administration, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
National Youth Administration. In the past New Mexico has benefited 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration for the engagement 
of teachers for adult education, and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has undertaken to pay salaries of teachers who would 
otherwise be unemployed. While all of these projects are generally 
considered temporary in nature, they have contributed much to 
educational advancement in New Mexico. 


'TState of New Mexico Biennial Report of State Superintendent of Pullic Instruction 
for the Period Beginning July 1, 1936, and Ending June 30, 1938 


Session Laws of 1933, Chap. 85; Session Laws of 1934, Chap. 29; Session Laws of 
1937, Chap. 189 








The Importance of School 
Building Service Work Harold D. Hynds’ 


What is building service work and what 
distinguishes the maintenance and operation 
of school buildings from commercial build- 
ings? In answering this inquiry it is neces- 
sary to look into the unusual factors of 
school-building service work, the qualifications 
and duties of the school-building operating 
engineer, and particularly the management 
functions and technique which project school- 
building service work into the professional 
field. 

In emphasizing this distinction I am re- 
minded of the story of a doctor, an engineer, 
and an economist who were discussing the 
significance of their respective callings. “Sure- 
ly my profession is the oldest,” said the 
physician, “for a rib was taken from Adam 
to create Eve; and that was the beginning of 
the human race.” “Yes,” the engineer coun- 
tered, “but my profession was needed in the 
world’s creation. Didn’t God create the world 
in six days and rest the seventh, while before 
that there was nothing but chaos?” “Oh,” ex- 
claimed the economist, “but that’s where I 
come in. I deal in chaos. My profession is the 
oldest.” 

To be sure, the question at issue is impor- 
tance rather than age. However, if we are 
convincing in the contention that a building 
operating engineer has to be doctor, engineer, 
and economist, the importance of our profes- 
sion will be beyond dispute. Buildings, no less 
than human beings, require doctoring for that 
rundown condition. They get heart trouble and 
hardening of the arteries, and must be regu- 
lated in matters of diet. In servicing these 
ailments the principles of engineering govern. 
but the economist wins the argument again 
because we must constantly work against a 
budget, lest we, too, deal in chaos. 


The Custodian’s Job 

Common techniques and processes of oper- 
ating and maintaining apply to all buildings. 
large or small, public or private, except pos- 
sibly to structures used for school purposes 
Besides rendering all the services and taking 
the usual responsibilities of building mainte- 
nance, the school-building service engineer 
must also have unusual qualifications of char- 
acter. The custodian’s manual of the New 
York City board of education says of these 
intangible qualities: 


The work entrusted to you is important. 
The health, as well as the comfort, of teach- 
ers and pupils depends largely upon how 
well your work is done. The reputation of 
the school depends a great deal upon the 
impression that visitors get from the appear- 
ance of the building when they visit the 





1 Superintendent of Plant Operation and Maintenance, 
New York City Schools. 


school, and upon the appearance of the yard 
to passers-by. Your life among the children 
is important. You, as well as the teachers, 
will leave your influence upon the boys and 
girls. 

Master of many technical details that he is, 
the school custodian must be familiar with the 
operation and maintenance of a multitude of 
devices, from thermostats and door checks 
to packing pumps and elevator signal systems. 
He is called upon to install new parts and to 
repair heating equipment, plumbing, electrical 
systems, furniture, walls, windows, floors, and 
the thousands of minor items that go to make 
up the school building. In keeping the prem- 
ises neat and in running order, demands are 
made on his organizing ability to establish 
when to clean, on his practical knowledge of 
what to clean, and on his scientific knowledge 
of how to clean. Knowledge of maintenance 
goes hand in hand with knowledge of cleaning. 
Unwise selection of solvents and abrasives will 
impair functioning and cause property de- 
terioration. 

In his capacity as stationary engineer the 
custodian must understand the principles of 
safety and economics. Through improper 
handling of equipment, a careless engineer may 
become a hazard to life and health and a drain 
on the financial resources of the city. A con- 
scientious custodian realizes his responsibilities 
and bends every effort to conserve the value of 
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the property placed in his care. This requires 
technical skill in plant operation. 


Interested in Education 

The custodian must be familiar with lan- 
guage and arithmetic to make out reports and 
forms and to order supplies. He must under- 
stand the legal implications of his job, his 
accountability for his subordinates, and the 
liabilities involved in the upkeep of public 
property. 

In some buildings he may be the only man. 
Sometimes he may be asked to help with 
exceptional problems of discipline or accident. 
He must, therefore, be a man of courage and 
poise, with knowledge of first aid to meet such 
difficulties. Being honest, faithful, and indus- 
trious are commonplace requirements of cus- 
todial endeavor. The custodian manages the 
school plant much as the principal supervises 
the educational institution. Appreciation of the 
educational objectives is as essential for him 
as for the principal. To do his job well the 
custodian must believe in the democratic way 
of learning and even be proud of his share in 
the process. 

The custodian must have these traits and 
must, moreover, be clean of habit and appear- 
ance in order to contribute to a wholesome 
environment for children. He must be patient 
with the mistakes of his superiors and tolerant 
of those whose lack of consideration causes 


The Sheet-Metal Shop in the shops of the Bureau of Plant Operation and 
Maintenance makes replacements of a wide variety of sheet-metal 
parts in school buildings. 
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The experienced mechanics of the Bureau make routine inspections and 
repairs on school boilers and heating equipment. 


him needless work. He can expect no praise 
for a job well done, yet he must be prepared 
to accept in good humor reproach for the 
shortcomings of others. Above all, the ethics 
of his occupation dictate that even the knowl- 
edge of these shortcomings be kept to himself. 
Requirements for the position of custodian 
should center around experience, practical 
demonstration of skill in handling and operat- 
ing intricate mechanical building equipment, 
and evidence of technical knowledge as deter- 
mined by written examination. Another attri- 
bute, a not easily measured but nonetheless 
vital desideratum, should be character. The 
city should be no more lax in this requirement 
for custodial engineers than in the hiring of 
teachers or administrators. Since the custodian 
plays a major role in establishing the reputa- 
tion of a school, the welfare of the child 
should not be jeopardized on this score. 


Genuine Engineering Service 

Building service work, then, is personal 
service. Like any service occupation, it has 
its commercial and even professional compo- 
nents. Commercial service implies getting what 
is paid for, but we look to the professions 
for service with a “plus” to it. When a build- 
ing is run with a minimum amount of care, 
with brawn unassisted by intelligence, with the 
thought only of immediate return, we have 
an example of commercial service or “janitor- 
ship.” Real building service engineering de- 
mands initiative and thought and planning of 
work, with sincere interest in the job. It is a 
service held to high standards personally, 
professionally, and technically. 

Some people think that only those who 
have been exposed to a technical or engineer- 
ing course in a college may be honored with 


the term engineer. In my dictionary, however, 
an engineer is “one who lays out, constructs, 
or manages,” or, what is more important, “one 
who carries through an enterprise by skillful 
or artful contrivance and efficient managing.” 
If the building service field is to be divorced 
from the janitorial nomenclature and elevated 
to the realm of building service engineering, 
it should be interpreted in terms of the latter 
definition. 

The duties of a building service engineer 
fall into three distinct categories: (1) protec- 
tion and care of the investment in building 
and equipment, (2) housekeeping operations 
and technical services, and (3) management 
or administration. 

1. Most engineers engaged in building serv- 
ice work are entrusted with the protection and 
care of an investment already created. Few 
are fortunate enough to be in the picture when 
the building is planned. Notwithstanding, the 
managing engineer should understand the re- 
lationship of operating costs to the original 
outlay. He should be in a position to advise 
on the type of building or equipment most 
economically and satisfactorily operated. He 
should have practical knowledge of deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence. He should know when 
it is wiser to create new investment by re- 
placement rather than to continue high op- 
erating costs with outmoded equipment. He 
may have been told that it always pays. to 
buy the best, yet he should know that this 
principle cannot be universally applied. 


The Life of School Buildings 
In the New York City school system there 
are almost one thousand buildings, some of 
them nearly a hundred years old. The oldest 
of these may be structurally sound, but their 
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mechanical equipment has depreciated and is 
obsolete, unless it has been renewed periodi- 
cally. To follow the same specifications for 
renewal of toilet facilities, for example, in 
these old buildings as in new would be entirely 
wrong. The useful life expectancy of a new 
building may be several times that of an older 
building, so the best would not be a proper 
selection in that case. Repairs and renewals 
should be balanced against the useful life 
expectancy of a structure. 

Although the terms useful life and perma- 
nent life are no longer synonymous as applied 
to buildings, public buildings are still con- 
structed for the greatest degree of permanence. 
Experience has proved this not altogether 
sound. In schools particularly, standards of 
classroom size have changed; window areas 
and room depths are being planned to take 
advantage of maximum daylight; and floor 
finishes, story heights, and wardrobe and 
blackboard construction have all been and 
constantly are being improved. 

This is especially applicable to the mechani- 
cal equipment, which at times has been 
installed at great cost for permanence in 
expensive but obsolete buildings, only to be 
ripped out because requirements for better 
lighting or ventilation or improvement in 
operating efficiency dictate the need for more 
up-to-date machines. 

2. Economy and efficiency in service requir- 
ing annually recurring expenditures are of 
prime consideration in the “housekeeping” 
process. In a school system as large as that 
of New York City, the smallest economy in 
cleaning or boiler room operation may be mul- 
tiplied by a thousand opportunities to effect 
similar savings. This is a challenge necessi- 
tating the most meticulous selection of 
materials for maintenance, machines for re- 
ducing hours of labor, and methods for lower- 
ing costs and improving results—the three 
M’s of good housekeeping. 

3. Management goes deeper than the tech- 
nical operation. It tackles questions of plan- 
ning first, preparation second, and action third. 
It will be helpful to think of management as 
something personal, something that has to de 
with each individual no less than with prob 
lems of overseeing others or developing 
systems of supervision. Organization brings 
home the necessity for getting a grasp on one- 
self before attempting to manage others or 
other things. “A man who can order his own 
day can order his own destiny.” 

Planning has to do with the definition of an 
individual’s objectives if considered personally, 
or the objectives of an enterprise if taken 
collectively. What are you trying to do? How 
do you expect to proceed? The answers to 
these questions are the objectives of the 
school engineer’s endeavor. 


Three Functions of Management 
There are three steps or functions of man- 
agement which should be considered separate- 
ly, and these are (a) policies, (b) procedures, 
and (c) standards of performance. 
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(a) Management is but one function of an 
organization. The largest and most efficient 
companies in our country today are aware that 
the problems of production or operation are 
known best by those who do the actual work. 
Before adopting any major policy, enlightened 
management will therefore take counsel with 
the fellow carrying the tools, the man with 
the firsthand knowledge. 

At a recent lecture, an executive of one 
of the large oil companies illustrated how 
policies are developed in his organization. He 
explained how trucking service was organized 
throughout the country for delivering oil and 
gasoline to their thousands of distributing 
stations. For months they had called their 
staff together and learned from the truck 
drivers how this job could be done most effi- 
ciently. What were the bottlenecks? What 
kinds of trucks were most desirable? What 
methods most economical? Men, materials, 
and methods were tested by operators with a 
knowledge of the field problems and special 
difficulties. The results obtained were so out- 
standing that this company’s system has been 
copied throughout the industry. Morale was 
improved, costs were reduced, and production 
was raised to the highest standard because 
the men were consulted and given an actual 
part in determining the system, materials, and 
methods adopted, and consideration was taken 
of the problems they would have to face. 

In further illustration, the municipal school 
system employs about one hundred emergency 
repair mechanics. This group had been labeled 
difficult to deal with. On the assumption that 
the safeguard of civil service status destroyed 
initiative, it was felt that these men could 
not produce results commensurate’ with 
reasonable cost. As a matter of fact, the core 
of the trouble was lack of adequate shop 
facilities and proper tools. 


Repair Services 

After following the suggestions of this crew 
and their foreman, the board of education now 
has a number of trucks and station wagons 
which are used to distribute mechanics with 
tools and repair parts for small jobs at various 
locations —as in the Telephone Company’s 
system. These mobile units have been properly 
equipped and so thoughtfully routed that dur- 
ing the past six months these men, whose 
annual pay roll totals $220,000, have done 
work which would cost $350,000 on a yearly 
basis if performed under contract. 

Policies developed in this manner last and 
give satisfaction not only to employees but 
also to those whom management is responsible 
to. 

b) Coincidental with the establishment of 
management policies must be the definition of 
procedures for carrying them out. Manage- 
ment must conform to the circumstances, laws, 
rules, and regulations dictated by other and 
often higher agencies. In civil service, for 
instance, one has less freedom than in private 
industry regarding the hiring of personnel and 
the conditions of employment. 
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The School Shops have a fully equipped cabinet shop for the repair 
and rebuilding of school furniture and built-in fixtures. 


Policies become effective through the estab- 
lishment of known procedures. Prescription of 
definite procedures means that management 
has thought its policies through. It also 
includes assignment of responsibilities. Clear 
and well-defined assignments are necessary in 
order that each man know exactly what his 
duties are, what is expected of him, and how 
his work fits in with the activities of his 
colleagues. The individual then knows what 
his place is in the master production plan and 
feels that he is part of that project, impor- 
tant and necessary to it. 

Through the assignment of responsibilities 
his work benefits from the inspiration of his 
own initiative. He acquires a desire to accom- 
plish and to satisfy his ambition to better him- 
self. A clear delineation of responsibilities 
prevents bickering and develops morale, for 
the man then knows what is expected of him 
and may of his own volition give more. 


Better Performance Standards 

c) Establishment of standards of perform- 
ance is the third factor in the management 
formula. Standards of performance are meas- 
ures or methods of determining what is a good 
job or what conditions should prevail for an 
employee to give his best production, or a 
goal which individual accomplishment may 
reasonably be expected to reach. In the de- 
velopment of such standards is found oppor- 
tunity for most creative work. Here the 
personal equation acquires its greatest im- 
portance. It is here that the difference between 
janitor and building service engineer is most 
evident. 

Standards of performance assume added 
significance in a school building, where the 
engineer is responsible for the lives, health, 
and safety of young children as much as for 
the care and operation of the physical plant. 


He has to decide how clean is clean, how safe 
is safe. What may seem clean to one is dirty 
to another. Clearly defined standards of per- 
formance are needed, else money be wasted 
by neglect on one hand and excessive floor 
polishing, unnecessary repainting, or promis- 
cuous purchasing of furniture of the latest 
fashion on the other. 

The standard for personal performance is 
set by the average of the capacity of all the 
individuals in a group. The “plus” factor in 
each individual’s service determines the peak 
of that standard. 


The Custodian and the Children 

In a school yard at closing time one day a 
custodian stood and watched the children 
leave. As they passed by, nearly every one of 
them looked up to give him a smile or to say 
“Good-by, Mr. Brooks.” The respect and love 
these youngsters showed for that kindly man 
was proof of the “plus” quality he had in- 
jected into his job. It was naturally reflected 
throughout the school, where the standard of 
performance was of the highest. 

Control of vandalism is another practical 
way of setting up a high standard of personnel 
performance. In 1941 the board of education 
lost more than 164,000 panes of glass broken 
in school windows. Boys will be boys and they 
will throw stones if they are at hand. How to 
stop malicious deeds of this nature and other 
acts of vandalism becomes a problem. 

In answer to an appeal for increased effort 
to check this type of public waste, a letter 
came to my attention from the principal of 
in elementary school in a congested slum area. 
She declared there was no vandalism in her 
school. Her pupils love their building and 
their custodian. He plays ball with them, 
works with them in their shop, and settles 
their occasional fights. This man is not a 
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janitor, but an engineer who knows what 
Webster meant by “to carry through an enter- 
prise by skillful or artful contrivance.” 
Developing therefore, 
skillful management of an enterprise, seeing 


standards means, 
a thing through, taking responsibility, no 
matter in what field of endeavor one works. 

This is an outline of building service work 
from the administrative angle — the care and 
protection of the investment, the housekeeping 
process, and the responsibilities of managers 
of building operation and maintenance. There 
is yet another demand made upon those en- 
gaged in building service activities, and that 
is in terms of creative work. It is not sufficient 
in a service occupation to do only what is 
required. There must be initiative, mental 
alertness, and a will always to anticipate and 
study how the job may be done better. In 
these times there must be progress toward 
the acceptance and use of new materials, new 
appliances, and new methods. 

A research unit has been established in the 
New York City school system just for this 
purpose. This unit is entirely independent of 
the administrative and operating functions of 
the Bureau of Plant Operation and Mainte- 
nance. It constantly conducts research in new 
methods in every function of plant operation 
and maintenance and is required to keep 
informed about the physical properties of new 
materials and the application of the latest 
laborsaving devices as they become obtainable 


Employing Engineering Personnel 
Parallel with our research in the physical 
sciences is our planning for the improvement 
of service by thought and the advancement of 
opportunities for the individual. That is why 
in-service training courses are stressed in all 


branches of the service. They help eliminate 
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the traditional policy of first having a job and 
then looking for a special individual to fill it. 
By taking young and ambitious recruits into 
the service and preparing them for greater 
opportunity, many valuable public servants 
have been developed. Wide-awake employees 
in minor positions have been assisted to more 
efficient performance and greater accomplish- 
ment through information and skills acquired 
in these training courses. In the world outside 
as well, progressive industry is taking great 
pride in employee education. It is said that 
the Western Electric Company, for example, 
budgets $500 annually for each employee’s 
education as an incidental expense to his 
employment. 

We believe that there are great savings 
resulting from this educational effort — 
through the reduction of the period of ad- 
justment when employees take over new jobs 
or new responsibilities, in the general up- 
grading of personal attitudes toward the work 
at hand, and in the eagerness of the individual 
to accept new responsibilities. Through ex- 
tending to those in the service opportunity to 
progress, there is established within the 
organization the knowledge that the individual 
is being recognized and that his progress 
depends on his own effort. 

We are hopeful—and not without some 
assurance of accomplishment —that the re- 
sulting improved efficiency of the service may 
be conservatively estimated at from 5 to 
10 per cent of the personal service budget. 
If taken at the lower figure in the city school 
system, this saving would represent an annual 
reduction of over $350,000 in our operating 
pay roll of more than seven million dollars 
annually. 

In closing, I would say to all in school 
building service work: You have opportunities 
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as great as are afforded to any group of men 
in service work. You are in a service of much 
social significance, for you serve to develop 
and improve the health, happiness, and future 
physical and mental capacity of the younger 
generation. In that respect alone no work is 
more important. Yours is a work that is never 
done. You are battling enemies that can never 
be completely eradicated, for among the physi- 
cal forces of the world there are none more 
powerful than corrosion, decay, wear, disinte- 
gration, destruction, and obsolescence. You 
must surmount and control these degenerative 
forces by your skillful and artful management. 
Your service must be professional in its 
essential nature. 


armenian at 7° 


PROMOTE ADULT EDUCATION 


A program of public meetings and panel discus- 
sions on current political, social, and economic 
problems is being conducted by the Chamber 
of Commerce at Washington, Mo. 

The meetings, held monthly since January 
1943, are chiefly civic in character and bring to 
the community national and state leaders, mem- 
bers of Congress, and other government officials. 

Recent panel discussions have taken up postwar 
reconstruction, prevention of unemployment, in- 
ternational trade relations, moral and _ spiritual 
community problems. At a recent meeting, Mr. 
Herbert A. Krog, president of the board of edu- 
cation, took up international aspects of pre- 
venting wars. The August sessions of the forum 
took up women’s problems arising out of the 
war. The speakers were entirely local Washing- 
ton women, who discussed respectively work of 
mothers, work of women in the solution of 
nutritional problems, and women’s participation 
in community planning. 

For the winter season educational forums will 
be stressed and problems relating to local and 
national civic matters will be discussed. All meet- 
ings are held in the Washington elementary 
school which is made available by the board of 
education 








The Dalles Board of Education, The Dalles, Oregon, in session. 


Right to left: G. L. Carey; Harry Kenan; Louise Monahan; L. R. Stewart, chairman; Prudence Patterson, clerk; Lay Carlisle; Paul R. McCulloch, superintendent. 
The Dalles is a growing community and has an excellent appreciation of the importance of education. In 1942 the Board of Education completed a 
$434,000 building program which included a new senior high school and a modern gymnasium. 








Board of Education Responsibilities 
in War and Peacetime Orton E. Darnall’ 


I have been asked to present for your con- 
sideration some observations concerning the 
responsibilities of boards of education, partic- 
ularly in wartime. 

What I shall say is more for the considera- 
tion of boards of education than school execu- 
tives from whom we get much of our 
inspiration and upon whom we depend for 
sane, progressive educational procedures, both 
in peacetime and wartime. The observations 
which I make are largely based upon my per- 
sonal experience as a member of the San 
Diego board of education and have to do with 
practice and not theories. I offer them with 
what may be termed a twofold object in 
view. 

First, that they may result in the free dis- 
cussion, particularly by fellow board members, 
who may or may not agree with my findings 
and observations. 

Second, to assure school executives of the 
desire on the part of good school-board mem- 
bers to give them every possible assistance, 
to the end that their administration and the 
educational program, for which they are 
largely responsible, shall be such as will result 
in the best possible educational advantages 
and training, academic and cultural, for the 
student body. 


Membership on the School Board 

I do not believe that anyone should aspire to 
the position of school-board member who does 
not have an understanding of the broad pur- 
poses of public education and who has not a 
deep interest in making educational programs 
as effective as local finances will warrant. I 
believe, too, that a board member ought to 
be a person who is not serving for selfish pur- 
poses but who, by reason of his educational 
and business training, shall be able to inter- 
pret intelligently local educational needs. The 
board member should have a comprehensive 
knowledge of his community and its ability to 
absorb the expense necessary to meet educa- 
tional needs in such a manner as will cause 
the community to have an interest in the 
educational program and an intelligent desire 
to support it. If a community is fortunate 
enough to get a board of education built of 
such material, an important step toward solv- 
ing the area’s educational problems has been 
taken. 

My experience has been with a board of 
education consisting of five members, which 
I think is an ideal number. It is small enough 
to make each member feel a personal respon- 


1This paper is an abstract of an address, made by the 
president of the San Diego board of education before a 
School Administrators’ Conference, devoted to the discus- 
sion of “Our Schools in Wartime and After,” held in 
August, 1943, at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 





sibility and large enough to meet every 
educational need incident to  school-board 
responsibilities. 

All work of the school board should be 
performed by the entire membership and not 
by subcommittees, and it goes without saying 
that each member should divorce his school- 
board activities from personal and party 
politics. 

One of the important functions of a board 
of education is the selection of a proper 
superintendent to lead the community in its 
educational program, and having chosen this 
educational leader, to invest him with author- 
ity in the selecting of his associates, certifi- 
cated and noncertificated personnel, and then 
to hold him responsible for results. A well- 
qualified board of education, plus a forward- 
looking educational leader as superintendent, 
with well-co-ordinated effort, ought to give 
the community a well-balanced and effective 
administration. 


The Wartime Planning 

Most boards of education should, to a 
reasonable degree, look to and depend upon 
their superintendent and his assistants in 
planning the school curriculum and educa- 
tional needs. Such programs should be so 
planned that they can, without undue detri- 
mental effects, be adjusted to meet new con- 
ditions and new requirements, particularly 
those growing out of the war effort. I believe 
that school boards should largely concern 
themselves with local needs and conditions, 
but at the same time keep informed on educa- 
tional proposals and procedures in the national 
and international fields. The effect of this 
global war is bound to have repercussions on 
local conditions and our customary American 
way of life. However, the board’s planning, 
with the assistance of the school executives, 
should be so geared to the larger program as 
to cushion any shock, financial or otherwise, 
to the community, for everywhere the war is 
affecting the local educational programs. War 
is reaching into the schools and taking the 
youths of 17 and 18 for public service. In 
normal times many of these young people 
would find their way to colleges and univer- 
sities, and as a result would become leaders 
in their respective communities. This dearth 
of college-trained youth will have a devastat- 
ing effect upon the future reservoir of college 
and university-trained men and women. 

In wartime we can but expect certain re- 
quests concerning local educational programs 
to meet military and war needs, particularly 
in such fields as mathematics and the sciences. 
I feel any drastic changes should be only for 
the duration, though the advantages of such 
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changes applicable to a peacetime program 
should be retained. Indeed, anything of value 
coming out of the wartime program should 
be retained. Right now, may I make the 
observation that we can but think with a 
great deal of sympathy and the utmost con- 
cern of the problems confronting the boards 
of education in country districts and smaller 
communities. Because of a lack of available 
taxable property to meet educational needs, 
salaries are often so low that it is difficult or 
impossible to secure teachers, and an adjust- 
ment to meet wartime needs is not only diffi- 
cult but often impossible. 

City school districts, with reasonable and 
fair salary schedules which provide for regu- 
lar annual increments until the maximum 
salary is reached, and particularly where 
there is a sound local retirement system, in 
addition to the state retirement system, do 
not have the serious problems of the smaller 
districts. This situation certainly emphasizes 
the need of a strong organization of school 
boards or trustees, like the California School 
Trustees Association, for many of the prob- 
lems of the city districts and smaller districts 
are mutual problems. With such an associa- 
tion, all benefit by sharing experiences, prob- 
lems, and solutions. In this connection, since 
the duties and responsibilities of teachers and 
boards of education are so closely allied, I 
urge that the teachers’ associations and school 
trustees’ associations confer before proposing 
any radical changes in public school laws. 


The Juvenile Delinquency Problem 

A field in which all citizens, and particularly 
school boards, school executives, and teachers 
have a mutual concern, is juvenile delin- 
quency, which in these wartimes has increased 
to an alarming degree. 

My experience as superintendent of schools 
to which boys were sent by the courts leads 
me to say with deep concern that public 
schools are not blameless in the matter of 
juvenile delinquency, but the primary respon- 
sibility lies in the home and with the parents. 
Furthermore, I believe that heredity con- 
tributes very little to delinquency, but that 
environment, including not only the home, 
but the neighborhood, and in some cases the 
school, is responsible for the major part. We 
all realize that delinquency would be even 
greater were it not for the countering work 
of the schools and of conscientious teachers. 

In wartime, too many parents are quite con- 
tent to let their children go unsupervised in 
order that they may gain remunerative em- 
ployment. Parental responsibility cannot be 
measured in terms of dollar and cent income, 
however great the need for such may be. 
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Schools have a particularly heavy respon- 
sibility in times such as these and every 
facility ought to be employed to minimize this 
ever growing problem. Child centers can ren- 
der a constructive and helpful program, and 
parents should be encouraged to make use of 
this agency. Greater use of public recrea- 
tional centers, including school playgrounds 
under proper supervision, is also a factor to- 
ward minimizing this problem. This activity 
must supplement a well-planned and effective 
health program which should be carried 
through all school grades as the percentage 
of rejectees during this war period for phys- 
ical reasons demonstrates this need. 


School Policies and Finance 

These are matters which deeply concern 
school boards. While it is true with any effec- 
tive school board’s administration the board 
must primarily concern itself with two things, 
policies and finance, it must also concern itself 
with many other important and necessary 
functions. Dr. John C. Almack writes: “School 
boards have within their control the destiny 
of the state and the happiness and efficiency 
of the people. There is no other office of 
which this may be said, unless it be the office 
of the teacher, whom the board elects, and 
for whom it must accept responsibility.” 
This is another challenge to all conscientious 
school-board members. 

Boards with the assistance of school exec- 
utives should agree on school policies, and 
then they should delegate to the superintend- 
ent and his assistants, including certificated 
and noncertificated employees, the task of 
carrying out those policies. Of necessity the 
superintendent must be clothed with much 
authority and be held responsible for results. 
His hands must not be tied by red tape and 
with unreasonable interference on the part 
of the board of education. 

In the field of finance, it is, of course, one 
of the major responsibilities of the board of 
education to see that a sane and sensible 
budget shall be built, which must largely be 
framed by the schools’ executives who know 
intimately the school needs. This budget must 
carry a due consideration of the rights and 
needs of the pupils, of those who are em- 
ployed to meet student needs, and of those 
who pay the taxes and make educational pro- 
grams possible. Budgets should be built upon 
the absolute needs for carrying on an effective 
and progressive educational program, and 
thus maintain the confidence and respect of 
the community with which the school system 
must be at all times cooperative. Boards of 
education must be able to look ahead and 
realize the terrific tax burden which will fall 
upon the people, especially in the federal field, 
and the effect which these taxes are likely to 
have upon local school systems. We must 
carry into that period, so far as is humanly 
possible, the good will and confidence of the 
entire community, thus building a deep in- 
terest in the educational program and a will- 
ingness of the people to tax themselves in 
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order to maintain that pro- 
gram. 

In San Diego this year, 
in order to help meet the 
increased cost of living, the 
board supplemented all 
salaries by giving a 15 per 
cent increase, not of salaries 
but in addition to salaries, 
with a ceiling at $2,000, 
which gives teachers with 
salaries of $2,000 or more 
an increment of $300. 

A board of education 
must, therefore, through its 
own functioning or through 
means which it causes to 
be employed, keep in close 
touch with the people of 
the community, _ taking 
them into its confidence, 
and making frequent re- 
ports concerning the edu- 
cational program through 
the press and by the pub- 
lication of reports. School 
executives should not be 
afraid of “pressure” groups 
because, if advantage is 
taken of their energies and 
interests by directing these 
along lines which will per- 
haps satisfy them, and also 
probably strengthen the 
program, schools will win 
ardent friends instead of 
critics. 





BOOK WEEK - 1943 


NOVEMBER 1-20" 


Children’s Book Week 


Children’s Book Week will be observed by schools and libraries 
during the week of November 14 to 20. The program will 
center around 


the theme, “Build the Future With Books.” 





San Diego’s War Experience 

Wartime, particularly in centers of great 
war activities such as San Diego, presents 
tremendous problems for a school board and 
its executives. When the population of a city 
is increased by 50 to 100 per cent the hous- 
ing of pupils and supplying of teachers and 
school needs becomes a major problem. All 
will agree that the expense incident to solving 
these problems should not fall entirely upon 
the local community although it cannot 
divorce itself, financially or otherwise, from 
the responsibility of affording educational 
facilities for the children of school age. 

While federal aid to schools should be 
carefully scrutinized by boards of education 
and sometimes frowned upon with a telling 
frown, it is perfectly evident that in some 
cases this is the only logical way to meet the 
financial needs of the school. Therefore, the 
school authorities should at as early a date 
as possible plan carefully and submit to the 
government or its agency a clear, concise 
statement of the educational needs in the way 
of housing and teachers and equipment, 
resulting from war activities. 

Our experience in San Diego has been that 
while the government has not always re- 
sponded readily as hoped, nevertheless it has 
been cooperative and in the main has met 
reasonable demands and requirements. 


In the postwar period there will be urgent 
schoolhousing needs and now is the time for 
boards of education to lay their plans to meet 
these needs. During this time, while it is im- 
practicable or impossible to build, it would 
seem advisable for boards to set aside a fund 
for future building needs when restrictions 
on buildings have been lessened or removed. 
This is being done by the San Diego schools. 
In the school year 1941-42 we set aside 
$400,000; in 1942-43, $200,000; and we are 
providing another $200,000 in the 1943-44 
budget. This will enable us to meet the most 
urgent building needs of the postwar period 
without unduly inflating the budget and rais- 
ing the tax rate. 

In war activity centers there is a real need 
for vocational training. Fortunately, San 
Diego had, well in advance of any thought of 
war, established a fine vocational school. 
Demands made upon this department of the 
school system, because of war activities, 
revolutionized our entire vocational program. 
We have been fortunate, in the cooperation 
of the government which furnished much of 
the additional equipment and personnel. We 
feel justified in saying that the responsibilities 
of the board of education and its executives 
have been well met. Since war was declared, 
the enrollment in our vocational school has 
been more than 113,000, of which number 
59,768 have been trained for war activities. 
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Planning for the Postwar Times 

The postwar problems are going to be with 
us for some time after fighting ceases, and 
boards of education will have very grave new 
problems confronting them. One of the 
greatest will be the rehabilitation of returning 
enlisted men, and this will automatically fall 
in the vocational field. New phases of indus- 
trial training, new techniques, new kinds of 
equipment, and a new type of teacher train- 
ing face us, and will in all probability be the 
challenge which we must successfully meet. 
Indeed the postwar period will be fraught 
with economic and political dangers, almost 
as difficult to combat successfully as warfare 
itself. 

H. G. Wells once said that the driving 
force which makes for peace or war is en- 
gendered where the young are taught. In 
considering this statement, we automatically 
think of the educational programs of our own 
country and Great Britain which have been 
for the purpose of engendering peace; while 
on the other hand the educational programs 
of Hitler have been designed to engender 
war. Great Britain’s ability to combat Hitler’s 
hordes for such a long period with no outside 
aid seems to be an endorsement for the 
British spirit, which is the product of their 
educational program —a program for peace. 

With all these problems confronting us, 
and in our desire to prepare ourselves and 
our young people for peacetime programs 
following our wartime programs, we must 
build into our coming citizens some of the 
fundamentals which will apply equally in war 
or in peace. We talk glibly about our Ameri- 
can democracy, which we are interested in 
building and strengthening. We demand that 
democracy shall give to us certain rights and 
privileges and advantages as set forth in the 
Bill of Rights, but we sometimes fail to ap- 
preciate the fact that we have no moral right 
to demand those things for ourselves except 
that we are equally zealous in demanding them 
for others. Thus, it seems to me that the more 
of this spirit we can build into the fabric of 
our youth the stronger democracy will be. 


The Teacher’s Part 

After war was declared, Dr. Will C. Craw- 
ford, superintendent of the city schools of 
San Diego, wrote in a bulletin to the teachers: 
“In these critical times we must redouble our 
efforts to build a strong and united citizenry, 
imbued with a love of American democracy 
and guided by a deep loyalty to American 
ideals. 

“As your superintendent I wish to remind 
each of you that you are personally respon- 
sible for the sound and patriotic guidance of 
the pupils under your direction. May I urge 
all of you to analyze your work to insure its 
maximum effectiveness in helping to build 
national strength and unity. Your task is to 
help your pupils grow strong mentally, phys- 
ically, and morally. You will want to teach 
a patriotic reverence for our flag, and those 
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DR. SCHWEICKHARD APPOINTED STATE 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
OF MINNESOTA 


Dean M. Schweickhard, formerly assistant superintend 
ent of schools at Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed 
State Commissioner of Education for Minnesota 

Dr. Schweickhard, a native of Mankato, secured hi 
elementary education in the practice school of the State 


Teachers College. He completed two years of professional 
preparation for teaching. He entered the College of 
Engineering at the State University in 1914-15, and the 
following year entered the University of Wisconsin where 
he was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1916. In 1927 he secured the degree of Master of Arts 


from the College of Education at the University of 
Minnesota together with a major in the field of voca 
tional education 

His teaching experience was largely in the fields of 
nanual training, geometry, and English, having served 


us teacher, principal, assistant professor of trade educa 


tion, director of industrial arts, and state supervisor of 
trade and industrial education 

During recent years he has been serving as principal 
of the Miller Vocational High School in Minneapolis and 


as assistant superintendent of schools 


lofty ideas for which it stands, so that your 
pupils may become citizens who will gladly 
serve their country in time of peace, and 
defend their country in time of national 
danger.” 

I am impressed that this kind of advice 
from a superintendent is most timely and 
should be of tremendous assistance in build- 
ing into the students those characteristics 
which are vital to the perpetuation of our 
American democracy and our institutions. 

In the postwar period there will be many 
schemes and plans presented bearing upon 
international procedure and relations. Some of 
these will be impracticable and dangerous 
because they will be based upon political and 
economic theories for which the average 
American citizen will have little sympathy. 
Our educational processes should be such as 
to enable as many citizens as possible to 
understand these offerings and to form in- 


dividual opinions concerning them, even 


though these opinions may not affect in the 


slightest degree the action of those in 
authority. 
While there are many criticisms of the 


various educational programs in the United 
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States today, the fact that in 1918 the 
average enlisted man had only completed 
the sixth grade while today the average en- 
listed man has finished the second year of 
high school shows that our schools have made 
progress. What this educational advantage 
will mean to the enlisted men in their con- 
tacts and experiences in this global war we 
can well realize. 

It has been said that education is not 
memorizing or stuffing for examinations. To 
be effective, it must be for the purpose of 
teaching the meaning and the ultimate pur- 
pose of life and its responsibilities in every 
contingency so one shall better understand his 
privileges, duties, and responsibilities, and be 
able to satisfactorily meet every situation with 
helpfulness, dignity, and honor. 


The Challenge 

This then is the challenge which faces 
boards of education, superintendents, staff 
officers, and teachers. In each of these groups 
one will find those who are determined to 
meet that challenge with a full sense of per- 
sonal and collective responsibility. However, 
the ones who are going to impart that spirit 
to the future citizens of our country are the 
teachers. 

Some teachers may seem to be working 
for two things, salary and quitting time, and 
the impression of such teachers on pupils will 
not likely be lasting or inspiring, but the 
great majority of teachers who love teaching 
and who are interested in the product of their 
teaching and who can envision something of 
the results of their patriotic devotion to duty 
in the product are the most valuable public 
servants to be found in any governmental 
agency. 

Boards of education must maintain an over- 
view of the school and its program; superin- 
tendents have the heavy responsibility of 
supervising school programs and passing upon 
the fitness or unfitness of teachers and assign- 
ing them where they may be the most effec- 
tive or perhaps the least harmful. After all, 
the product of the schools and the quality 
of the future citizens is, so far as the schools 
are concerned, in the hands of the teachers 
who have the most sacred task, next to 
parenthood, that can be given any individual 
Let us give good teachers more credit for the 
fine work which they are doing 


* 


WARTIME JOB TRAINING 


The special education committees of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators and the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, in a series of bulle- 
tins on Wartime Job Training, are urging im- 
mediate action on the part of local vocational 
authorities to obtain the use of buildings and 
equipment of the NYA. Under an act of Con- 
gress approved on July 12, nonfederal vocational 
authorities are permitted to apply for property 
declared surplus, by the act. The 90-day period 
expires on October 12 

Application and loan agreement forms for 
NYA property (form 860) and regulations cover- 
ing the transfer of NYA property are available 
from the offices of the Treasury Procurement 
Division in each of the seven areas. 
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The School Office Uneasy Seat 


By the Bookman 


You all know the piece of furniture to 
which I refer. It is that two-passenger settee 
that sits in the outer office of the superinten- 
dent or principal. Sometimes it is finished in 
oak. sometimes in darker hues, but rarely do 
those who use it seem to be resting easy. 

On the hypothetical day here recorded the 
janitor came in at 7:55, gave it a casual flick 
with a dust cloth and went on to do as much 
for the counter before it. 

At 8:05 the door was unlocked for the day 
and left open by the secretary. Behind her 
came the young salesman of sanitary supplies. 
He did not know he was the third man repre- 
senting his house who had called during the 
past two years, but he did know that he was 
not yet as certain as he wished to be of the 
prices in his catalog. He accepted the assur- 
ance of the secretary that the superintendent 
would be along soon and mentally began re- 
viewing his sales talk. 

First, he would begin with his disinfectant, 
then with the “special” on floor cleaner, then 
go on to the new low price, so soon to be 
increased, on toilet paper. How he did hope 
this prospective customer would let him go 
through the catalog page by page! Perhaps he 
ought to talk to the building custodian first. 
Still, that would hardly be safe. The superin- 
tendent might’ object. And he just had to 
make a sale today. Orders had been mighty 
hard to get so far and his bride needed 
groceries like nobody’s business 

By the time his sales talk had been twice 
repeated in his mind, the superintendent ar 
rived. His brow was furrowed, but whether 
with deep thought or worry, the new salesman 
did not know. The administrator gave a word 
of greeting to the secretary and a nod to his 
visitor, then walked quickly into his inner 
office and closed the door, so that he might 
have a few uninterrupted minutes to glance 
over his mail 

The salesman shifted his feet, pulled out his 
price list again, and waited. After a short wait 
the secretary said to him, “You may go in 
now.” 

He had no more than stood up when one 
of the primary teachers came in. In her hand 
she carried a letter addressed in an unmistak- 
ably masculine hand. When the secretary told 
her the superintendent was busy, she sat down 
on the settee and read the letter again. Her 
John who was in the Army was telling her he 
was going to be transferred to a western camp 
perhaps sent overseas. He wanted her to come 
along as his wife. She was to meet him at her 
home where they could be quickly and quietly 
married. Wouldn’t a week’s notice to the 
S¢ hool board be enough? 

What should she do? If she finished out the 
year John might change his mind. There were 


sO many pretty girls in the towns near the 
camps. If she broke her contract, what would 
folks think? If she only had more time! She 
simply couldn’t decide all by herself in a few 
hours this way. There was only one thing to 
do. Put it up to the superintendent. He was 
so kind as well as firm. She just knew he 
would tell her what to do. 

There he was now, shaking hands with this 
strange young salesman, telling him there 
might be something for him next time. Putting 
the letter back into its envelope she stood up 
and put on her most winsome smile. Here 
was her guide and adviser. Besides he was a 
man and she was sure he would understand 
and be unselfish in his advice. 

Just then Bill Peters arrived. Bill was mad. 
He was ready to tell the world he was mad. 
He’d like to punch someone’s nose, and by 
gosh, if he didn’t get satisfaction he’d prove 
that being a handy man around the transfer 
plant gave a man muscles. Nobody was going 
to tell him his kid was off the team because 
he’d flunked in math and get away with it. 
Maybe his kid wasn’t so smart, but he could 
play ball and he was going to play on the 
team or his name wasn’t Bill Peters. He 
braced himself against the settee until the 
braces creaked in anguish. He didn’t have to 
wonder what he was going to say. He knew, 
and how! 

His reflections were interrupted when a new 
occupant of the settee took her place beside 
him. Mrs. Gubers had come to school on a 
mission. She represented the women’s temper 
ince society. The group had decided that 
something more needed to be done to train 
vouth concerning the dangers of strong drink 
Certainly no other effort the school could 
make would be so important as to issue con- 
tinuous strong warnings against John Barley 
corn. This was something that must be done 
nd now. Besides it would be so easy for the 
uperintendent. All he would have to do would 
be to issue an order and the great purpose 
would be ace omplished She fingered the tracts 
n her hand as her thin lips formulated de- 
nunciatory statements and uncompromising 
demands 

By this time a somewhat humbled Bill 
Peters had gone his way. His place was taken 
by the bookman who greeted the secretary in 
familiar fashion and pulled out his magazine 
Somehow the words before him failed to hold 
his interest. His mind wandered to the totals 
he had figured up last night. He had tried 
hard the past months, but his volume was off 
He wondered if the boss thought he was slip- 
ping. Perhaps he was. Lot of competition 
these days. It worried him. But the customer 
must not know this. Good fellow, this super- 
intendent, with plenty of troubles of his own. 
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He had known him for a good many years 
now. With any luck he was sure to get at 
least one more promotion. 

How should he start on him? Tell him of 
vacancies in other superintendencies, of what 
was happening in the state department, or 
start right in on the revision coming on the 
readers this school was using? Perhaps he’d 
better let the superintendent do the talking. 
Here it was lunch time. They would go out 
and eat together. That ought to help some. 
He hoped it wasn’t Rotary day. 

It was one thirty when the superintendent 
got back, and the settee was full. The school- 
man had a slight qualm of conscience as he 
saw that one of his callers was the new board 
member. 

This chap meant well, but he was all hepped 
up on vocational education. His ideas were 
good, but they would cost a bunch of money. 
It was the superintendent’s turn to be uneasy, 
but he couldn’t sit down on the settee. He in- 
vited the board member into the private office 
where they could talk things over. 

The two people left waiting were un- 
questionably unhappy. They were a_ high 
school boy and his father. The bewildered, 
angry look on the father’s face and the fright- 
ened, hunted glance in the boy’s eyes inti- 
mated a tragedy that was suggested further by 
the microscope which the father had set on 
the office counter. The man wore the garb of 
a poor laborer, the boy’s clothing was cheap 
and frayed at the elbows and cuffs. Both 
seemed to be undernourished. As they waited 
for the board member to complete his argu- 
ments, the boy’s eyes turned repeatedly 
toward the door as if he were estimating his 
chances of escape. 

Their interview was a long one. Part of it 
included telephone conversations with the 
local relief office and the chief of police, and 
i. discussion with the boy’s home-room teacher 
and the guidance teacher. When they left the 
boy carried a letter of recommendation to a 
local businessman who had telephoned earlier 
in the day for a boy to work part time. 

The last bell had long ago sounded and the 
pupils had left. The school day was ended — 
but not the superintendent’s day. The office 
uneasy seat still had an occupant. This time it 
was the music instructor. The band was in- 
vited to play at a community celebration fifty 
miles away. No money in it, but lots of fun 
for the young folks. How about transportation, 
chaperones, and time off from school? The 
music man couldn’t make up his mind. Could 
the superintendent decide the matter and, if 
the invitation were accepted, plan the details 
of the trip? 

It was after five when the superintendent 
locked the door to his office. He reflected 
regretfully that he had not as yet drawn up 
his notes for the Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion talk he was to give that night. He 
guessed he’d have to give the same old thing. 
He had got one good story from the bookman 
though, with which to start. Not much super- 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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School War Services 
FEDERAL agencies are asking the schools 
to renew their efforts in various war enter- 
prises, and to inspire the children to do 
their utmost in war bond and stamp sales, 
scrap drives, food conservation, community 
morale building, and even man power re- 
lief. There is in the acceptance of these 
requests a tacit admission by the school 
people that pupils are beginning to take 
part rather calmly in the activities of the 
Victory Corps and in the federally re- 
quested campaigns. The stated demands 
for aid and action are almost wholly repe- 
titions of last year’s publicity — they 
resemble in motive the periodic appeals of 
teachers and parents for attention to 
studies and other imposed tasks. 

In planning pupil participation in war 
tasks, it is well to remember that hatred 
and bitterness are not effective weapons 
for sustained action. The Nazis and Japs 
may use these with their own youth, simply 
because they have no other motives and 
cannot hope for a world in which human 
personality will be respected. American 
children can be rededicated to the war 
effort only through instruction which will 
result in a deeper understanding of the 
democracy for which we fight and a fuller 
appreciation of the beauty of the American 
way of life. 

Our soldiers and sailors fight with the 
most effective guns and ships and planes 
ever devised and made. But they fight 
with even better weapons — they are the 
first armed forces in history that are fully 
informed, that understand the justice of 
their cause and its high value. Education 
in childhood and youth, no less than the 
instruction given every man in the forces 
during his basic training and later, is re- 
sponsible for the moral weapons of under- 
standing and courage. 

The weapons of understanding and ap- 
preciation must be placed in the hands and 
hearts of the children, especially in the 
secondary schools. The teachers themselves 
must acquire a deep indignation against 
the crimes committed by our enemies. This 
indignation they must convey to the chil- 
dren so that the latter make it a part of 
themselves in the fight against the totali- 
tarian “habit of hell,” of destruction, and 
of evil. The determination to destroy the 
errors and the evil organizations of our 
enemies must have finally a clear idea of 
extending to all the world in some measure 
at least the democracy which we cherish. 


back-to-school campaigns waged in 
the large and medium-sized cities of the 
industrial areas represent a_ belated 
attempt to salvage children from the 
effects of the second major educational 
tragedy of the war. The campaigns should 
have begun in January last and should 
have reached the high points of effective- 
ness during May and June last, before the 
close of the school year. Coming as they 
did in September, a month after most chil- 
dren and their families have made effective 
decisions to continue at work, the cam- 
paigns are largely beating the air. 

The joint “Statement of Policies and 
Standards Governing the Nonagricultural 
Employment of In-School Urban Youth 
Under 18 Years of Age” has considerable 
value because it represents the joint opin- 
ion of the War Manpower Commission, 
the Children’s Bureau, and the U. S. Office 
of Education and provides a starting point 
for action that will prevent the continued 
evil of the wholesale drift of children from 
the schools into industry. 

It is clear that the statement too strongly 
favors industry and too little considers the 
future welfare of children, particularly 
between the ages of 16 and 18. Even in the 
areas where labor shortages are most 
severe, it seems to be unwis2 to allow any 
lo year olds to cut themselves off entirely 
from school connection. The least that 
might be done would be to compel all boys 
and girls under 18 to attend some form of 
continuation school for one full day each 
week. It would be better to compel full 
school attendance of all these young peo- 
ple and to limit employment not to 28 
hours per week, but to 22 and 23 hours 
per week. 

The entire problem of child labor needs 
to be actively restudied at this time. Un- 
less schoolmen take part in this field of 
social and economic readjustment, the edu- 
cation of children will inevitably suffer. 
Now is the time to plan for the reconstruc- 
tion period when the Army and Navy will 
be maintained at a high numerical level, 
and when the federal youth programs will 
be re-established. If the local school system 
is not the starting point for the afterwar 
programs, much of the educational pro- 
gram that is of essential value, will be ‘ost. 


An Aspect of Dismissals 


THE board of education that dismisses a 
superintendent after only a year or two 
of service is giving public evidence of its 
own failure. The selection of a superin- 
tendent is traditionally the most important 
job which a board performs. When it is 
compelled to dismiss its superintendent 
after a short period of service — usually 
after a series of violent disagreements with 
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unfavorable publicity — it is giving public 
notice that the original election was made 
carelessly, for political reasons, or because 
of some other blamable cause. True, the 
superintendent may have practiced deceit 
concerning his ability to fill the office with 
success, but that is almost impossible where 
the board members are men and women of 
probity, of experience in large affairs, and 
of genuine ability such as board member- 
ship requires. 


New Boards and Old Policies 


IN THE transition which accompanies the 
annual reorganization of a board of educa- 
tion the ambition is frequently expressed to 
change policies and procedures. Some prac- 
tices may have been accepted in the past 
which are now deemed to be unwise. 

The new members who enter upon the 
scene may be regarded as an improvement 
over the retiring members. They may have 
an excellent background and a desire to 
improve the educational services of the 
schools, the economic administration, or the 
personnel, and they may seek changes in 
policies, in the instructional program, etc. 
But it rarely happens that the new mem- 
bers have full knowledge of the situation, 
of the real reasons for existing precedents, 
and of their own limitations — legal and 
personal. 

It is well that a school election rarely 
changes the entire membership of a board. 
The terms of office are usually so staggered 
that enough old members hold over to in- 
sure a certain continuity in the governing 
body, and in the collective understanding 
of policies. It is the group of old members, 
together with the superintendent and the 
business manager who must inform the new 
members and help them grow into their 
jobs. 

In a midwest city, where a newly elected 
board of education recently went into office, 
the question arose as to whether the poli- 
cies of the old board should be continued 
or discarded. Upon due analysis, it became 
clear that the experienced members of the 
old board now serving on the new board 
were men of vision and understanding, 
whose counsel and advice would prove en- 
tirely correct in guiding the further devel- 
opment of the school system. The new 
members found that they must anchor their 
official activities to the older group who 
understood the local situation and had a 
grasp of the principles which must guide 
sound school administration. The new 
members were public spirited enough to 
admit that in the field of school adminis- 
tration radical reforms and dramatic up- 
heavals are not possible where there has 
been reasonably good direction of the 
schools. 

The building up of a well-established 
school system is not the creation of a day. 
It reflects the achievement of many years 
of work and the thoughtful cooperation of 
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many minds. This statement by no means 
implies that in point of procedure, perfec- 
tion has been reached, nor does it argue 
that the new problems will not require even 
more thoughtful consideration than was 
given to the problems of a past day. But, 
it does mean that old policies must be ad- 
hered to until they have proved unwise or 
insufficient for new social and economic 
conditions, and harmful to children and 
community. 

Thus, the shelving of the policies of an 
outgoing board of education without a 
careful analysis of just what they mean 
becomes a hazardous undertaking. Unques- 
tionably, the experience of the past must 
be treasured and the time tested principles 
must be applied in solving the new prob- 
lems that arise. The application of sound 
judgment and common sense is as essential 
today and tomorrow as it was yesterday. 
Conditions may change but fundamentals 
involving sound principles are immutable. 


The Courts and Teacher 
Tenure 


THE meaning and extent of teacher tenure, 
which continues to be a troublesome prob- 
lem in most of the states where laws 
protecting the interests of teachers are in 
force, are slowly but surely being clarified 
by the courts. 

The inauguration of the teacher tenure 
laws did not receive the complete approval 
of the school administrators. While it was 
recognized that the competent teacher is 
entitled to protection in his job, it was 
also believed that the incompetent teacher 
would chiefly profit by the tenure laws. 
Boards of education, no less than superin- 
tendents, were irked by the thought that 
the dismissal of a teacher should be accom- 
panied by charges, hearings, and legal 
procedures. 

There is no doubt that in the legal con- 
tests provoked by teacher tenure, an atti- 
tude of resistance to the clear-cut rights 
of teachers is prevalent on the part of the 
school authorities. On the other hand, the 
spirit as well as the letter of the tenure 
laws have seemed to encourage more than 
a normal attitude of self-assertion on the 
part of teachers who are under fire. Even 
where there has been clear evidence of 
incompetence or inattention to duty, some 
suits have been brought and technicalities 
and tricks have been depended upon to 
defeat the school boards or to delay action. 
Some of the politically inclined leaders of 
teachers’ organizations have encouraged 
these attitudes. 

The decisions reported in 1942 and 1943 
strongly suggest the necessity for greater 
fairness on the part of school boards toward 
their staffs. When a genuine case of incom- 
petence, inattention to duty, or immorality 
occurs, the strict compliance with the 
Statutes concerning the reasons and the 
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procedures of effecting dismissal must be 
complied with. In most states, greater 
simplification of the character of the re- 
quired hearings seems desirable. The usual 
acceptance of strict court procedure in the 
matter of evidence, absolute requirement 
of judicial attitudes of board members be- 
fore and after a hearing, and similar re- 
quirements should be abrogated. Above all, 
the school boards need to establish not only 
absolute fairness toward teachers; they 
should develop good will in the teaching 
staffs so that the teachers themselves and 
their organizations will support all desir- 
able board action in dismissals. 


New Aspects of In-Service 


Training of Teachers 
THE in-service training of teachers is tak- 
ing a new turn that deserves the attention 
of superintendents and school boards. 

The steady withdrawal of teachers from 
the schools and the consequent recruiting 
from the ranks of retired teachers and 
from the large groups of recent college 
graduates who have only slight preparation 
for teaching and who are without sufficient 
experience, make a new emphasis on the 
in-service programs of teaching inavoid- 
able. The ordinary staff meetings must be 
prepared for with the newcomers especially 
in mind. All classroom supervision by prin- 
cipals and supervisors must be stepped up 
to a new level of sympathetic helpfulness. 
In some communities a sort of weekly 
workshop program has been set up with 
the help of outside experts. Where this has 
not been practical numerous superintend- 
ents have brought their best teachers for- 
ward to demonstrate model units; brief 
discussions of disciplinary methods have 
been held; professional reading has been 
outlined; attendance at local professional 
gatherings has been insisted upon. In a 
word, the older members of the teaching 
staffs have been enlisted in a campaign of 
helpful cooperation so that no beginning or 
returned teacher may fail. 

The situation affords the schools an op- 
portunity to shake off the lethargy which 
inevitably hampers some staff members 
who are enjoying permanent tenure — not 
as a means of developing greater efficiency 
under conditions of mental peace, but of 
slowly going to seed. More than ever, 
school boards are justified in demanding 
advanced professional study or participa- 
tion in professional experiments as a basis 
for increased salaries and promotion. 





Fire Dangers in School Buildings 
THE very heading of this editorial will 
cause some school-board members to feel 
that it is “old stuff’ because the real prob- 
lems of fire protection of school buildings 
were solved nearly forty years ago when 
standards of fire-resisting construction 
were set up, when antipanic locks were 
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invented, and when housekeeping practices 
intended to prevent fires and panics were 
first worked out. And still fire and panic 
dangers are always with us as the number 
of daily school fires indicates. 

It is a deep sense of the real dangers 
that confront children and teachers in 
present-day school buildings that caused 
Dr. Charles Bursch, Chief of the Division 
of Schoolhouse Planning of the California 
State Department of Education, recently 
to call attention to the important lessons 
of a number of recent major fire disasters. 
The size and placement of exits and stairs 
and the type of door and hardware used 
were, in the opinion of Dr. Bursch, the 
most important elements in determining 
the outcomes. 

Every thoughtful reader of the stories of these 
tragedies is impressed with the necessity for con- 
trol over the conditions under which buildings 
for assemblage are used and with the importance 
of adequate, competent, and responsible opera- 
tion and maintenance personnel trained in prepa- 
ration for possible fire emergencies, if such 
disasters -are to be averted or minimized. 

Of course, there is no substitute for fire resist- 
ant buildings which are planned to minimize the 
consequences of panic. It is equally certain there 
is no substitute for proper administrative pre- 
caution and control in the use of buildings. 

Perhaps the most common, flagrant misuse of 
school buildings, in so far as fire safety is con- 
cerned, is the nullification of the antipanic 
features of hardware on exits. It is not uncom- 
mon to find doors and windows of the highest 
strategic significance in case of panic padlocked 
or fastened with a dead bolt during the time 
the building is in use by large numbers of 
persons. There are other cases where proper hard- 
ware is installed but out of order. Such a condi- 
tion is really worse than the use of improper 
hardware because of the false security given. 

There would be no point in attempting to 
dodge the issue of the conflict between antipanic 
features on exits and the control of pupils and 
protection of property. Although the problem of 
pupil control looms large in the daily operation 
of school, it can only be placed in proper per- 
spective when it is recognized how unimportant 
it would become in an inquest as an explanation 
or attempted justification for padlocking an exit. 

Overcrowding of rooms is another common 
misuse of school buildings. The dangers attendant 
to overcrowding assembly rooms and auditoriums 
are quite well recognized and, therefore, com- 
monly avoided. The overcrowding of classrooms, 
permitting 50 to 70 pupils in spaces designed for 
30 to 40, constitutes a very real panic hazard. 
In such situations there are no adequate aisles 
for pupils to go from their seats to the exits. 

Social rooms where clubs meet and parties and 
dances are held is another type of situation that 
needs careful control. Inflammable decorations 
and overcrowding are the chief dangers there. 
It should not be overlooked that the occupants 
in a crowded room may support a flash fire. 

There is no attempt here to list all of the 
situations requiring restriction for use in the 
interests of fire and panic safety. Each building, 
especially those constructed prior to 1933, pre- 
sents its individual problems that require analysis 
followed by corrective installations and the en- 
forcement of appropriate restrictions for use. 

It is not the intent here in stressing the 
importance of administrative controls to mini- 
mize the importance of firesafe construction, but 
rather to point out that much of the investment 
in proper construction is wasted in so far as 
safety is concerned unless a continuous follow-up 
of use restriction and controls is provided. 
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Vocational Counseling Service 
Expanded in Wisconsin High Schools 


John Wyngaard’ 


In these times when so many duties and so 
many opportunities beckon to the prospective 
high school graduate, boy or girl, it is more 
important than ever before that the schools 
furnish a guidance or counseling service for 
the benefit of those youthful citizens, says 
the Wisconsin state department of public 
instruction. 

And suiting action to the word, the depart- 
ment has formally launched a drive to per- 
suade local school authorities in the state to 
designate faculty members for the particular 
duties of that job. Thirty-seven per cent of 
the high schools of Wisconsin now have voca- 
tional guidance service in some form or other; 
the department is determined to increase that 
ratio, so that the thousands of boys and girls 
leaving Wisconsin high school classrooms each 
year have at least a minimum of direction and 
advice on occupational possibilities suited to 
particular aptitude, talent, temperament, and 
training. 


Emergency Need 

The present emergency, the department de- 
clares in its conferences with and messages to 
Wisconsin local school officers, forces new 
attention upon the available man power lying 
in the undiscovered, undeveloped, and unused 
potentialities of youth. ‘““There should be pro- 
vided an educational service to assist each 
youth to discover his occupational possibilities. 
The schools must assume the major responsi- 
bility for occupational adjustments since they 
reach youth when patterns of abilities and 
interests are evolving and when important 
decisions must be made,” says State Superin- 
tendent John Callahan. 

“Every individual should have an oppor- 
tunity to develop his occupational adapt- 
ability,” his memorandum to schools continues. 

“There must be an evaluation and redirec- 
tion of the organization, content, and place of 
vocational education. There should be pro- 
vided a comprehensive public placement and 
follow-up service with special provisions for 
youth. Such educational service requires fuller 
utilization of all available community re- 
sources and strengthened relationships between 
the school and all the agencies concerned. This 
educational program should have a high rank- 
ing claim on the financial resources of com- 
munities, states and nation,” the statement 
argues. 


Modest Beginnings 
The full scope of such a new educational 
service as visualized by the state department 
cannot be realized immediately, state officers 
know. They hope, however, that the exigencies 
of the war as they confront youth of today 
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will persuade local school boards to realize the 
importance of some, however, limited, coun- 
seling service in each local school. Today 
young people need intelligent guidance more 
than ever before, if only to make the maxi- 
mum contribution to the national war pro- 
gram, aside from their future personal welfare, 
happiness and success. 

In a survey recently undertaken by the de- 
partment it was shown that 37 per cent of the 
430 schools which replied have some kind of 
occupational guidance service now, however 
limited it may be in some instances. Probably, 
according to state officials that ratio has been 
considerably increased for the new 
term. 

Moreover, and significantly, 287 of the 
schools reported that they have pupil inven- 
tory, child accounting, or similar record sys- 
tems, most of the schools noted that they have 
a reference shelf of occupational books and 
information, and 106 disclosed that they have 
established organized placement services. That, 
says the state department, is a favorable start, 
but only a start. Some work in that direction 
must ultimately be done by all schools, and 
the earlier the better it will be for the young 
men and women graduated by those schools. 

Wisconsin is not alone in promoting such an 
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extension of school services for community 
welfare. Forty other states now have occupa- 
tional guidance supervisors in their state 
school departments, with the formal and eager 
encouragement of federal war authorities who 
recognize the vital importance of skillful and 
iccurate talent selection in these dire days. 
In Wisconsin, Callahan has 
designated John Armstrong as supervisor of 


the program in the state office. 


Superintendent 


Wisconsin Program Objectives 

Dr. Armstrong says that the state depart- 
ment “should assume the leadership in organ- 
izing and promoting a program of guidance 
that will assist administrators and teachers in 
initiating and expanding guidance services in 
Wisconsin schools.” 

Not only is such leadership badly needed 
today, he points out, to assist the youthful 
citizen in making most suitable choices and to 
help the schools make the best and most valu- 
able contribution to the nation’s man power 
pool for the war, but such preparations now 
will pay rich dividends after the war when 
“the demand for guidance and 
services will reach a high point.” 

That service must be established in each 
school for these specific purposes: 


counseling 


To provide an opportunity for inventorying 
and testing students’ interests, aptitudes and 
capacities 

To develop an awareness on the part of all 
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Dr. G. W. Larimer 


Dr. G. W. Larimer, president of the board of education 
in Salida, Colorado, is rounding out thirty years of 
continuous membership on the board, a search of the 
records reveals. 

Dr. Larimer became a member in 1914 and was 
elected president of the Board in 1922 and has served 
continuously as president from that year until this. He 
was re-elected president of the Board in 1943 for a six- 
year term 

Dr. Larimer is chief surgeon at the railroad hospital 
in Salida 

The next longest term of a board member was that 
of the late F. C. Woody, whose twenty-one year service 
record was terminated by death 


teachers of their responsibilities and potential 
contributions in this field 

To provide the means for obtaining and 
presenting to students accurate, modern and 
helpful military, occupational and educational 
information. 

In promoting the new effort, the Wisconsin 
department has made its guidance objectives 
a part of its regular school supervision pro- 
gram. It has made a beginning in organizing 
preservice training of teachers in the state’s 
institutions of higher learning. One teachers’ 
college recently added such a course to its 
curriculum and it is hoped that others will do 
so. By offering at least a minimum two credit 
survey course in the problems, principles, and 
techniques of guidance, and by in service 
training of teachers supplemented by continu- 
ous conferences with and publications by the 
state department, it is believed that a produc- 
tive counseling service in all Wisconsin schools 
can be established within a reasonable time 


Importance of Counseling 

The department’s immediate recommenda- 
tion is for the appointment of at least one 
wartime counselor in each school. For the rest, 
it is explained: ‘““We are keenly aware of your 
problems, particularly those of personnel, and 
we hesitate to place further demands on your 
school if it were not a matter of 
importance. 


prime 


“But the importance of improving and ex- 
panding guidance services in our schools can 
hardly be questioned. When the Army, Navy, 
WACS, WAVES, industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture, nursing, teaching, etc., all have designs 
on our 30,000 seniors each year, they are in 
need of more assistance in making wise deci- 
sions —they need more knowledge of their 
capacities, aptitudes, what they have to offer, 
and more comprehensive information about 
existing opportunities in order to make choices 
more intelligently and realistically.” 


Oct 
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Where Office Machines 
can’t be coddled 


Underwood's 
é the choice... 


rved 1. Secret Airport —Jn the African wilds a Pan 
He American World Airways plane floats at its 





six- From Remote African Base Pan American World dock. Before the war, Pan American foresight 
pital | Airways reports Hardihood of Underwood Equipment blazed reend air trails now vital to the United 
Nations’ war effort. Among the machines that 
= contribute to Pan American’s efficient operation 
are those which help organize its thousands of 
— essential details—office machines! In Pan Amer- 
tial 


ican’s accounting, traffic, clerical and executive 
offices, there you'll find the name Underwood 








and Elliott Fisher. 

and 

mal 2. No Casualties Permitted -—Unlike the 407 U. S. 
| cities where service facilities on UEF machines 

nsin are, even in wartime, as near as your telephone, 

ves such remote outposts as this airport must rely 

pro- | completely on the unfailing durability of its 

zing office machines. Here, Pan American installed 

tes Underwood typewriters. Many of these machines 

nal are veterans in service, yet Pan American reports 

vs | that all are on top of their jobs—that working 

without vacations, they have required remark- 

, . ably little special attention. 

et 

and ine } 

3. Service in War—Air crossroads of the world 
rapes today is neutral Lisbon, Portugal. Here top pri- 
aval ority passengers are shown leaving a Pan Amer- 

the ican Clipper after a 4-continent, on schedule, 
duc- flight. Also serving you in wartime UEF can 
0ols supply adding and accounting machines under 
e WPB regulations. We have been able to assist 

many companies with their wartime accounting 
problems. Ribbons, carbon papers, and complete 
nda- maintenance service on all products are avail- 
one Underwood Typewriters Adding Frauriog Machines Underwood oe Aeccunting able from coast to coast. 
rest, 
your 
and 
your 
rime 
— Underwood 
can 


avy Elliott Fisher Company 


signs ’ + r rr , a a a > r a * , 
e ie ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
e 
deci- We are now in war production on—U., S. Carbines, 
. Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts 
their {mmunition Components—Fuses—Primers and 
offer, Viscellaneous Items. 
bout Enlist Your Dollars... Buy War Bonds... To 
o1ces Shorten the Duration a F at - 





CARBINES 


Copyright 1943, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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School Lands and Funds 


Education is a “governmental function,’ and 
in a county exercising such a function, acts in a 
governmental capacity.”— Gilliam v. Adams, 
171 Southwestern reporter 2d 813, Tenn. 

The Arkansas legislature has plenary power in 
the management of school districts. — Fowlkes v. 
Wilson, 171 Southwestern reporter 2d 958, Ark. 

Schools and School Districts 

The Oklahoma legislature has plenary power 
with respect to the establishment and change of 
school districts, and may exercise power directly 
by laws containing definitions and explicit direc- 
tions for all occasions, or may delegate exercise 
of power to subordinate agents under such terms 
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as it judges reasonable.— Ensley v. Goins, 138 
Pacific reporter 2d 540, Okla. 
School-District Government 

A “board of education” of an Illinois high 
school district is a “public municipal corporation” 
and as such is a part of the machinery of govern- 
ment, and its functions are public in character. - 
Gustafson v. Wethersfield Tp. High School Dist 
191, 49 Northeastern reporter 2nd 311, 319 IIl 
App. 255, Ill. App. 

Trustees of Mississippi separate school districts 
have the power to regulate and conduct schools, 
hire teachers and fix their salaries, make reports 
of expenses and recommend budgets to munic- 
ipality located within a district, but have no 
power to levy or collect taxes or issue warrants 
paying out funds of the district. Miss. code of 
1930, § 6665.—Vanzandt v. Town of Braxton, 
14 Southern reporter 2d 222, Miss. 

A public meeting called by the board of trustees 
to discuss school matters, at which there was 


Behind the Battle Line... 


Motion Pictures Refresh our Fighting Men 


Against a backdrop of rugged moun- 
tains thousands of American soldiers are 
enjoying the latest films from the U. S. A. 
This scene is immediately behind the 
battle lines where our fighting men come 
to rest and relax before going back into 
action. 


Here the Army Special Service Units 
make available to the men every type 





These dual unit Ampro-sounds are typical of those 
used in “special services” overseas as 
part of the Army's “J” kit. 
PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 





of recreational material including the 
AMPRO Dual motion picture units known 
in the armed forces as the “J” kit. 


In addition Ampro 16mm. Projectors 
are being used in all types of educational 
institutions for standard courses as well 
as for training tasks in connection with 
the war effort. In building these precision 
projectors to meet the exacting demands 
of high standard projection under the 
most trying conditions, Ampro engineers 
are accumulating valuable experience 
that will result in some astonishing 
developments for post-war civilian pro- 
jectors. 


To keep abreast with these develop- 
ments, write today for the latest Ampro 
catalog. 


The Ampro Corporation, 2851 N. Western Ave., Chicagu, Llinois 


AMPRO 
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criticism of a district superintendent of schools, 
and dissatisfaction with his administration was 
voiced, did not constitute a “hearing” to which 
the superintendent was entitled before dismissal] 
for cause. Mont. revised codes of 1935, § 1262.39. 

State ex rel. Howard v. Ireland, 138 Pacific 
reporter 2d 569, Mont. 

A “hearing” to which a district superintendent 
of schools of Montana is entitled before being 
discharged requires preferring of charges, giving 
adequate notice to the superintendent, and the 
taking of evidence and interrogating of witnesses 
with an opportunity for cross-examination, for 
the purpose of determining the truth or falsity 
of the charges made. Mont. revised codes of 
1935, § 1262.39.— State ex rel. Howard v. Ire- 
land, 138 Pacific reporter 2d 569, Mont. 

A district superintendent of schools has general 
supervision of schools of the district and is the 
“executive officer” of the board of trustees, and 
is a “public officer” having permanency of tenure 
immediately on appointment under contract 
which is automatically renewed from year to 
year and which may be terminated on certain 
notice. Mont. revised codes of 1935, § 1262.39, — 
State ex rel. Howard v. Ireland, 138 Pacific 
reporter 2d 569, Mont. 

Where an order purporting to remove a district 
superintendent of schools was void because the 
board of trustees granted no hearing to the 
superintendent, the subsequent proceedings on an 
appeal could have no validating effect and the 
approval by the state superintendent of the action 
of the board of trustees was void for want of 
jurisdiction. Mont. revised codes of 1935, § 
1262.39.— State ex rel. Howard v. Ireland, 138 
Pacific reporter 2d 569, Mont. 


School-District Property 

The board of education in an independent city 
school district has the power to sell school buses 
and other personal property belonging to the 
district when the board believes such action is 
necessary for the best interest of the district 
70 OS. 1941, § 183.— Foard of Education of 
City of Muskogee v. Baldwin, 137 Pacific re- 
porter 2d 932, Ky. 

A New Jersey subcontractor, furnishing ma- 
terials for the construction of a school building 
under contract awarded by the city board of 
education, could not maintain an action on the 
contractor’s bond for the price of such materials 
before the acceptance of the building by a reso- 
lution of the board. N.J.S.A. 2:60-207 et seq 
Williamsport Planing Mill Co. v. Board of Edu 
cation of City of Paterson, 32 Atlantic reporter 
2d 591, N. J. Sup. 

Teachers 

The Wisconsin Teachers’ Tenure Act, provid- 
ing that teachers who have been in employment 
for a five-year period of successful probation 
shall not thereafter be discharged except for 
cause merely declared a “public policy” and did 
not create a “contract” and therefore was subject 
to repeal or modification. Wis. code of 1939, § 
39.40; laws of 1941, c. 183.—State ex rel. 
McKenna v. District No. 8 of Town of Milwau- 
kee, 10 Northwestern reporter 2d 155, Wis. 

When the Wisconsin legislature repealed the 
code of 1939, § 39.40, without qualification or 
saving clause, it repealed all teachers’ tenure law 
effective in the state, and destroyed a teachers’ 
permanent tenure status fully acquired before 
repeal, so that a teacher claiming such status 
could not thereafter by writ of mandamus com- 
pel school officials to enter into a contract of 
employment pursuant to tenure status. Wis. code 
of 1939, § 39.40; laws of 1941, c. 183. — State 
ex rel. McKenna v. District No. 8 of Town of 
Milwaukee, 10 Northwestern reporter 2nd 155, 
Wis 


- ° 

®> Cuartes L. Mitzer has been elected president of the 
hool board at Mt. Carmel, Ill 

® Cuartes Rock, former president of the school board 

at Berkley, Mich died at his home on August 26. He 

was elected to the board in 1924, served as president in 

1926, and resigned in April, 1927 
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HOW NEW YORK SELECTS SCHOOL SITES 


The selection of school sites in New 
York City is a lengthy, complicated pro- 
cedure in which four important city de- 
partments, in addition to the board of 
education take part. At present, some 60 
sites are in process of acquisition, mostly 
for school buildings to be erected after the 
war. The procedure as outlined by Dr. N. 
L. Engelhardt, associate superintendent of 
schools, is described in a recent issue of 
the Daily School Page of the New York 


Sun: 


Under the law the board of education is 


sponsible for the selection of school sites, Dr. 
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Engelhardt noted. However, before the board 
acts it consults its professional staff, including 
principals and assistant superintendents in the 
field. This is done through the school board’s 
committee on buildings and sites, which makes 
its recommendations on the basis of reports sub- 
mitted by the division of housing. 

“In the development of these reports, the 
division of housing considers the pedagogical re- 
quirements as well as statistical and financial 
factors,” it is explained in a memorandum pre 
pared by Principal David Goldwasser of Dr. 
Engelhardt’s office. “The site must serve a cer 
tain section of the city. It must be located within 
reasonably close walking distance for elementary 
grade children or within good transportation 
access for pupils of the secondary school grades. 
It must be of sufficient size to provide for a 
building of reasonable height to house the neces- 
sary facilities and to provide adequate outdoor 


Want a Better School in 194X? 
START PLANS NOW 


Planning often takes a lot of time. 

And so if you expect to build a new school—or 
modernize the old one—in the postwar period 
start an architect on a plan now. There are many 
ways you and your community will gain by 
prompt action. 

1. You'll have your plans ready when 
building can again be done. 

2. You'll avoid the jamming up of plan- 
ning facilities that will inevitably accom- 
pany the start of postwar construction. 
3. Your architect and your engineer can 
give your plans more time now than they 


may be able to later. 


CST SUGGESTS 


WINDOWS * DOORS «+ ROOF DECK « FLOOR DECK « METAL SIDING AND OTHER 3UILDING PRODUCTS 





4. And this is important—you’ll fulfill 
your public responsibility by providing 
immediate postwar jobs for our fighting 
men when this war is over. 

We suggest that you begin by calling the need, 
and the benefits, of planning now to the attention 
of your school officials and community leaders. 
Why not show them this advertisement? It’s 
selling, not a product, but only the sound idea 
that your community can be ready for the post- 
war period—if you will make plans now. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Now Exclusively Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 


Dept. AJ-10, 2254 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant, Oakland, California 


START AN ARCHITECT 
ON A PLAN 
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play space. It must be economical from the 
standpoint of initial cost of land and of normal 
cost of construction due to nature of subsurface 
conditions, etc.” 

A Lengthy Procedure 


The first step in the selection of a school site 
is the inclusion of the project it is intended to 
accommodate in the six-year building program, 
This program is submitted to the City Planning 
Commission, which reports to the Board of Esti- 
mate. This board annually adopts the capital 
outlay budget, allocating sums of money for the 
acquisition of sites, the construction of buildings, 
and the cost of engineering. No site may be 
selected for any project unless it appears in the 
capital budget, the memorandum noted. 

Preparation of the six-year building program 
involves research on questions of congestion due 
to the development of new home areas and re- 
placement of obsolescent buildings in older areas 
of the city, according to the memorandum. 
Population trends and similar factors are con- 
sidered. 

After the capital budget is approved, attention 
is directed to the selection of sites. The City 
Planning Commission is then informed of the 
type of site needed, the source from which the 
pupils will be drawn, the existing schools affected 
and other school projects being considered. Maps 
are prepared showing the population of the area 
involved and other pertinent data. 


Public Hearings Held 

Public hearings are then held by the City Plan- 
ning Commission, which, after consultation with 
the board of education, approves an area within 
which the school may be located. The city 
Bureau of Real Estate then invites offers of sale 
of land. 

Meanwhile, the board of education’s division 
of housing inspects the area, studies assessed 
valuations and other pertinent data and makes 
alternate selections 

Members of the board of education from the 
borough involved inspect the proposed sites, and 
the Park Department is consulted so that there 
is no conflict with its playground program. A 
preferred site and an alternate are then decided 
upon by the board of education, which forwards 
its choices to the Board of Estimate. Where 
necessary, the president of the borough is con- 
sulted 

At this stage the Board of Estimate refers the 
school board’s recommendations to the City 
Planning Commission, the Bureau of Real Estate, 
and the Budget Director. The City Planning 
Commission holds another public hearing, and 
reports to the Board of Estimate. The Board of 
Estimate, if it approves, authorizes the acquisi 
tion of the site and the sale of bonds to cover 
its cost 

* 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 

® Houston, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $6,695,267 for the school year 
1943-44. The budget provides for the restoration 
of all teachers’ raises which were provided last 
semester but held up by a legal ruling. 

®& Wichita, Kans. The board of education tax 
levy has been set at 18.52 mills for 1943-44, 
which is 2.79 mills above the estimate for last 
year 

& Chattanooga, Tenn. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,409,422 for the school 
vear 1943—44 

® McPherson, Kans. The school tax levy for 
the vear 1943-44 has been set at 15.62 mills, 
which is a reduction from the estimate of last 
vear. The levy has been reduced this vear be- 
cause of changes in the city valuation, as well as 
an increased amount in the state sales tax residue 

®& Auburn, N. Y. The school board has adopted 


a budget of $727,000 for the school vear 1943-44, 


which is an increase of $35,755 over the estimate 
for 1942-43. The increases in the budget are 


largely in the instructional, operating, and main- 
tenance divisions 
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Seven Factors in Personnel 
Supervision 


The success of a public school executive, 
particularly an executive in charge of non- 
teaching workers, is frequently based not so 
much upon favorable contacts with the board 
of education and the public, as upon the suc- 
cessful supervision of his assistants. While 
every school executive must have those qual- 
ities of personality, forcefulness, energy, edu- 
cation for his job, and experience that will 
enable him to perform effectively the duties 
of his office, there can be no genuine progress 
or permanence in an executive career unless 
there are willing workers in the rank and file 
whose leader the executive happens to be. 

In explanation of seven of the most obvious 
factors which contribute to the success of 
executive-and-worker relations in public of- 
fices, Mr. Ray Hendrickson, director of Per- 
sonnel in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has made a statement worthy of 
study by school executives: 


Whenever two government employees meet for 
the first time it is a safe bet that one of the 
very first questions they will ask each other will 
be: “How’s your boss?” By the way the people 
you supervise answer that question, you may, to 
a considerable extent, measure your success or 
failure. 

The answer may be an enthusiastic “He’s 
swell!” If this is the answer you may count your- 
self both skillful and lucky. For such a reply 
reflects an attitude that will make your shop 
run pleasantly and at a top speed. 

Or the answer may be a noncommittal “Oh, 
he’s all right.” Not so good. For, if such an 
attitude is general, you will probably find that 
your office turns out just enough work to get 
by and that the atmosphere is one of constraint. 

Finally, the answer may be in Anglo-Saxon 
words of a few syllables that flash sparks. The 
boss who is thus graphically characterized by his 
workers is both to be pitied and censured. For his 
work life will be marred by constant bickering 
and muttering. People will be doing their best 
“to get away with something,” and in most cases 
his shop will turn out the barest minimum 
of work. 


An Outline for Self-Analysis 


What do your workers say about you? Don’t 
be too hasty in patting yourself on the back. 
Almost every boss feels that his own method of 
dealing with his employees is just about perfect. 
Unfortunately, however, this business of being 
a bad boss is something difficult for the offender 
to detect in himself. And “even his best friends 
won't tell him.” The only way you can really 
find out how you rate is through some pretty 
intensive self-analysis. Here are some questions 
you might ask yourself to help in this checkup. 

1. Do your workers know why their shop is 
doing what it is doing? “Ours not to reason why, 
ours but to do or die” is a dubious enough 
philosophy even for an army in the field. In an 
Office trying to do creative work it just won't 
go over. The employee who knows where the work 
of his unit fits into the larger picture of the 
broad social objectives of the Bureau and of the 


Department is going to work with more zeal 
and make fewer blunders than the one who isn’t 
permitted to see beyond the edge of his desk. 
The boss who tells “why” whenever possible is 
taking a long step forward toward the “He’s 
swell” class 

2. Does each of your employees know what is 
expected of him all the time? Mental telepathy 
is an interesting parlor game, but it doesn’t 
amount to much as a way of giving directions. 
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Telling what to do and how to do it in a new 
situation is one of the most important parts of 
the boss’s job. Since employees are not mind 
readers, directions must be explicit, clear, com- 


. plete, and so related to established work ways 


that the worker will not be lost or confused. The 
boss can check his ability to give directions by 
simply following up a few sample cases every 
now and then to see whether he is getting his 
ideas across, 

3. Do your employees feel that good work 
will bring its just reward? Of course, the best 
reward for good work is promotion, and in 
recommending these the supervisor is limited by 
administrative, legal, and budgetary restrictions 
There are no limitations on encouraging words, 
however, and rare is the boss who uses too many. 
Recent psychological experiments show that 





Co.p WEATHER will again find School 


Authorities struggling with the problem of fuel conservation. 


Fortunate are those whose schools are equipped with Herman 
Nelson unit ventilators which operate in accordance with the 
Her-Nel-Co Method. These units when properly controlled 
introduce air from out of doors only when necessary for 
maintaining proper temperatures in the classrooms. They 
save all of the fuel formerly used to heat large quantities of 
cold air continuously introduced from out of doors even when 


not required. 


Herman Nelson facilities are now en- 
gaged in producing equipment to has- 
ten victory. With peace, we will resume 
the designing, developing and pioneer- 
ing of equipment to provide better 
schoolroom ventilation at less cost. 









Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


The Herman Nelson Corporation sxc: 


Autovent Fan & Blower Division, Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers of QUALITY HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
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persons receiving both praise and criticism when 
due improve most rapidly; those receiving only 
praise next; those receiving only criticism next; 
and those receiving neither praise nor criticism 
improve least rapidly. Judicious praising of a 
worker for a given job well done is not a sign 
of weakness but a practical part of the job of 
being a good boss. 


Discipline and Cooperative Action 


4. Do your employees resent your kind of 
discipline? Discipline need not be unpleasant - 
quite the contrary. The sense of individual impor 
tance which comes from making an accepted 
contribution to a cooperative enterprise is one 
of the most potent standards by which men live 
And discipline is necessary to enable the individ 
ual employee to do his part of the cooperative 
job. Discipline properly considered is training, 
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not punishment; explanation, not reproof. The 
mistake of an employee gives the boss a chance 
to apply correctives. And each time a corrective 
is applied, the need for further discipline should 
be lessened and the cooperative enterprise should 
be helped to move forward. 

5. Do your employees feel free to offer sugges- 
tions, to sponsor mew ideas, to tell you when 
something is wrong? Or is your organization a 
one-way street where you do all the talking 
out loud? Would it be worth your while to stop 
and listen to what your employees have to say 
a little more? Employees don’t just talk to hear 
themselves, or because they are perennial sore- 
heads and troublemakers. They have something to 
say. But maybe they think you shouldn't hear, be- 
cause you are boss. There are several formal 
means that have been successfully used for devel- 
oping this valuable flow of comments from em- 








Saving Man Power 
WITH SPENCER VACUUM 


Thousands of schools are cleaned with Spencer 
Vacuum — many of them by women operators. 
Light weight swivel handle tools with high powered 
vacuum make cleaning easy, thorough, and fast. 


Spencer not only gets under the desks easily — it 
cleans walls, chalk trays, projection equipment, 
air filters and even the boiler tubes. 


POST-WAR PLANNING is including Spencer's 
also because most educators and architects say it 
is the best, the easiest, and the most economical 
in the long run. 


Ask for the Spencer School plans and list of 2500 
schools now using Spencer. 


2468 


PENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ployees. Employment of counselors whose full- 
time job it is to do just this is one. Wide 
participation in staff meetings, questionnaires, 
suggestions systems, and the organization of 
employee committees are others that are useful. 
Perhaps the best way of all is the informal one 
of having the boss himself be so accessible and 
be such a “regular guy” that employees come to 
him without fear and with the knowledge that 
whatever they have to say will be cordially 
received. 
6. Do all your employees feel that they receive 
fair and equal treatment from their boss? Every 
man likes to think that he is always fair and just 
in his decisions. “Teacher’s pets” are uniformly 
despised. Yet it is very easy for a boss to slip, 
almost without knowing it, into the habit of 
leaning toward a few individuals or a particular 
group in recommending promotions, giving inter- 
esting assignments, or just in the ordinary life 
of the office. Or, conversely, he may be “down 
on” some people. Nothing can wreck morale 
faster. The only way to prevent this from 
happening is to examine critically your own 
motives and reasoning whenever you make a 
decision affecting your employees. Lean over back- 
ward, if necessary, to be sure of your fairness 
Then, whenever possible, be fair out loud. That 
is, explain your method of arriving at a certain 
decision to everyone concerned. For an apparent 
unfairness can do as much harm as a real one 


When the Boss Leads 


7. Do your employees feel that their boss treats 
them like human beings? The whipcracking, bark- 
ing type of boss who secures his results through 
fear is rapidly fading from the picture. He was 
a bull among the fragile china of human feelings. 
In his place has come the boss who leads, not 
drives. He understands the desires for self- 
expression and participation that exist in every 
person. He knows that most people will give just 
about what they receive in such matters as 
respect for opinions, courtesy, and confidence 
Actual cases have been recorded where the work- 
ing ability of an employee was lost through 
worrying because the boss failed to say “good 
morning.” This does not mean mollycoddling or 
bowing and scraping. It simply means a practical 
application of the realization that thinking human 
beings cannot be treated like robots. 

When you can honestly check yourself off as 
handling these seven problems well, you will be 
well on the road to discharging successfully your 
important responsibility of being boss. 


* 
NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
® Ropert D. VAN Fossen, for five years a member of 
the board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, has resigned 


n order to give his time and effort to the war program. 

He served as a member of the board from January, 1938, 
June, 1943. He was chairman of the committee on 

finance, and for three years served as vice-president. 

> C. N. Broomrietp has been elected president of the 

chool board at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

> Dr. R. V. Cartwricut has been elected president of 

the school board at Chanute, Kans 

> J. Warp Gates has been elected president of the school 

board at Wichita, Kans. 

® The school board at El Dorado, Kans., has reorganized 

with Harry OVERHOLSER as president; Dr. G. E. Kasse®- 

RAUM as vice-president; and RutH FLANAGAN as clerk. 

®> Dr. Warren F. Barnstorr has been elected president 

f the school board at Winfield, Kans 

® Frank Rusnton has been re-elected as president of 

the school board at Kansas City, Kans. Georce W. MEARS 

has been elected vice pre ident 

® The board of education at Wauwatosa, Wis., has 

reorganized with Wm. A. McGrir as president; Mrs. I 

S. Bropp as vice-president ind Cuartes H. HAwKSs, jr., 

i ecretary 

> Mrs. WanpA Oven has been elected clerk of the school 

board at Coffeyville Kan 

® Liovp J. McCutty has been appointed business man- 

ager of the board of education at Bay City, Mich 
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FLOOR’S EYE VIEW OF A 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


Day in, day out, the floors of your school take a 
beating. Night in, night out, they must be cleaned. 
Less frequently, your walls and ceilings must be 
washed. 

For all of these operations, there is one cleanser 
that will serve you well. 

That cleanser is Wyandotte Detergent — the 
largest selling maintenance cleaner in the world. 

There are many reasons why school adminis- 
trators prefer Wyandotte Detergent. They knew it 
is quick-acting, free-rinsing, safe to use on any sur- 


face that water won’t harm. They know it saves labor 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
J. B. FORD DIVISION * WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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time (the most expensive item in cleaning), and 
they know that mops do not deteriorate quickly with 


this carefully prepared cleanser. 


Truly an all-around cleaning material, Wyan- 
dotte Detergent cleans porcelain and painted sur- 
faces swiftly, and safely. 

For those who prefer an all-soluble cleanser, 
Wyandotte Representatives suggest Wyandotte 
F-100, especially satisfactory for cement and terrazzo 
floors. There is no cleaning problem in your 
school that your Wyandotte Representative is not 
equipped to handle. Call him today. 





yandotte 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 


SERVICE 


CITIES 
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© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation consolidates the resources and facilities of Michigan Alkali 


h Company and The J. B. Ford Company to better serve the nation's war and post-war needs. 
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School Board News 





® Kansas City, Mo. The school board has 
adopted a 40-week school term for the year 
1943-44. A new law which has added $320,000 
a year to the school income has made the longer 
school year possible. 

& Chicago, Ill. The school board has effected a 
reduction of 115 persons in the teaching staff 
of the public schools and junior colleges, and a 
curtailment of the year’s term, to effect a saving 
of $450,000. 

® Upon recommendation of Supt. L. P. Good- 
rich, the Milwaukee school board has endorsed 
a plan to permit pupils 16 years or older to take 
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modified high school courses while engaged in 
part-time employment. The plan, which is an 
emergency measure, seeks to release pupils for 
warwork without halting their formal education. 
The pupil’s load will be determined by the 
judgment of the principal. The work experience 
in general may not exceed 4 hours per school 
day and not more than 8 hours on Saturday, 
with the total not exceeding 28 hours a week. 
® Bay City, Mich. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for a number of school 
employees. The supervisor of stores and trans- 
portation has been given an increase of $200 per 
year. The auditor and secretary was raised $220 
a year. Maintenance men in charge of plumbing 
and electrical work received flat increases of $120 
per year. Two new assistant principals were 
given an extra $200 for assuming added duties in 
the high school. 


The cargo MUST be worth 
THE RISK 


Daring convoys bring the ingredient 
that makes Huntington Waxes better 


TODAY, in ‘‘sub’’ infested seas 
off Brazil, convoy ships plunge into 
the vast Carribean bound for America 
with No. 1 Yellow Carnauba wax. 
The cargo is valuable, for Carnauba 
wax—the world’s finest—serves to 
protect irreplaceable flooring with 
a tougher longer-wearing wax film. 
In Weatherall and Neo-Shine you 
find No. 1 Yellow Carnauba wax. 
That is why Huntington waxes give 
greater protection for your floors. 
How do these waxes differ? Neo- 
Shine is the Economy Wax. Its un- 
usually high wax content makes it 
go further—last longer. Weatherall 
is the Waterproof Wax, especially 


DENVER 





made to withstand the continuous 
wet-mopping of heavy traffic areas. 
Both waxes are safe on any floor. 
Try these better waxes. They are 
essential protection for your floors. 


THE HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA . TORONTO 
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® Holland, Mich. The opening of the school 
year was set back to September 15 so that pupils 
employed in harvesting and processing of foods 
might continue their work. 
®& Appleton, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a three-committee plan of operation for the new 
school year. The three committees are educa- 
tion; building, grounds, and recreation; finance. 
& Montgomery, Ala. Under a new rule passed 
by the school board, all pupils entering the schools 
for the first time must be vaccinated against 
smallpox, and all children under eight entering 
the first grade must be immunized against 
diphtheria. 
® Houston, Tex. The school board has voted 
to give increases of $100 per year to all school 
employees receiving less than $5,000 a year and 
who had received no previous raise this year. A 
total of 2200 teachers are eligible to receive the 
increase. 

& Two Rivers, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a new senior high school -schedule to 
provide for the needs of students who desire to 
work part time and attend school part time. 

Under the plan there will be an eight weeks’ 
summer session. Seniors will not be allowed to 
carry more than three of the four subjects re- 
quired and must have one studv period. Students 
who elect to go to scii*ol under the plan will 
not be graduated in June but will be allowed 
to take part in the commencement exercises. 

& Fremont, Ohio. Under an order of the school 
board, the public schools were opened on Septem- 
ber 20. The delaved opening was ordered to 
relieve the help shortage on farms and in canning 
plants. More than 100 students were able to 
work an extra two weeks. 

& Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
voted to permit some pupils in the upper grade 
levels, who are properly qualified, to begin their 
schoolwork at a later date this fall in order to 
help in the food conservation program. In each 
case the pupil and the principal must effect a 
readjustment of the pupil’s work program 

& Detroit, Mich. Four day nurseries have been 
established for the care of children of working 
mothers. Canteens which had been operated dur- 
ing the summer will be continued on reduced 
hours. 

® North Muskegon, Mich. The school board 
has adopted rules governing the future policy in 
admittance of nonresident pupils. Nonresident 
pupils will not be admitted to the elementary 
grades or kindergarten where it is possible for 
the school district to provide instruction. 

Nonresident pupils will be accepted in junior 
high schools, provided the acceptance does not 
interfere with efficiency in either the city schools 
or the home school, and provided they can com- 
plete their education in the high school. 

Any elementary school pupil without oppor- 
tunity for education in his home district will be 
accepted, provided such acceptance does not in- 
terfere with the efficiency of instruction in North 
Muskegon. 
® Boston, Mass. The school board has lowered 
the age requirement for the kindergarten from 4 
years 6 months to 4 years and 4 months. The 
action lowers the admission age for the first grade 
to 5 years and 4 months. 

& Commissioner of Education John H. Bosshart 
of New Jersey, in interpreting a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, has 
ruled that New Jersey school children can no 
longer be required to salute the flag, and that 
those excluded from the schools must be re- 
admitted. 

In interpreting the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, Dr. Bosshart said that 
“the court denied the right of the State Board 
of Education of West Virginia to require school 
children to salute the flag and to repeat the 
pledge of allegiance as a condition for attending 
the schools.” The opinion, he said, is binding 
upon the school districts of the state of New 
Jersey 
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STUDENTS URGED TO WORK PART TIME 


In Chicago, WMC officials have urged students 
to keep part-time jobs through the school year 
instead of seeking full-time employment in war 
industries. Part-time work, it was urged, should 
be carried on under safeguards and should not 
require more than four hours a day, or extensiv 
travel to and from work. 

WMC officials have emphasized that no regula 
tion restricting the employment of students has 
been issued and the commission has merely coun- 
seled students to return to their schoolwork and 
maintain a good scholastic standing. The officials 
have announced that they will do all within their 
power to prevent a mass exodus of students from 
classroom to industry. 


EDUCATION WON'T WAIT 


An announcement of the Anthony, Kans., 
board of education, in annual school issue of 
“The Republican,” morning newspaper, contained 
this significant statement 

“Education won't wait until after the war. 
It is an obligation of every community to pro- 
vide for its children—in good times and in 
bad —in peace and in war—the very best edu 
cational facilities which it can obtain and afford 
Our children are as fine youngsters as you will 
find anywhere. They deserve the best education 
that we can provide.” 

This statement is the keynote to a complete 
series of news articles concerning the admiration 
and organization of the schools, the special services 
offered in high school, the special social center 
services provided for the adults of ‘the com- 
munity, etc. 

In connection with the board of education 
statement, Supt. Minter E. Brown urged the 
parents to send their older children to school. He 
wrote as follows: 

“This will be a year when many parents will 
be confronted with the problem of keeping their 
boys and girls in school. Plentiful jobs, high 
wages, the feeling of independence a job brings, 
and the idea of being ‘useful’ will tempt a few 
boys and girls who lack a year or so of high 
school graduation to quit schools, or to ‘lay out’ a 
year, make a lot of money, and then go back to 
school. 

“This is dangerous business, as the young folk 
who get ideas like these are the very ones who 
will find it the hardest to ever get back in 
school. When a boy or girl stops high school, in 
nine cases out of ten he is through for good 
Most of the jobs these sixteen year olds are 
holding are definitely ‘blind alley’ jobs. Most 
employers will tell you that they are glad to have 
the young help right now, but that as soon as 
the war is over they’ll be the first to go. Young 
folks without a high school education will be 
‘just out of luck’ in the highly competitive days 
which will follow the war. 

“So dad and mother, before you let that boy 
or girl of yours quit school to pick up a few 
easy dollars, won’t you give those youngsters 
some of that leadership and guidance and wisdom 
that are the greatest things a parent can provid 
a youngster in making his important decisions.” 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL DRIVE IN NEW YORK STATE 


With the reopening of the schools this fall, 
Commissioner of Education George D. Stoddard 
of New York State has renewed his plea that 
working pupils return to the classroom despite 
the lure of well-paid employment. He emphasized 
that in some cases the all-day job for the final 
years of high school is an intellectual booby trap. 

Stoddard has reaffirmed his belief that part- 
time employment for boys and girls of school 
age, under a program worked out by business 
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THOUSANDS DIE—TRAPPED IN CEILING OF 
ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


No DEMONS—thousands of them 

are created by corridor traffic, 
loud voices, slamming desk tops and 
books. But they die by the thousands 
wherever ceilings of Armstrong's Cush 
iontone have been installed. By restoring 
quiet, this new material improves disci 
pline—and scholarship. 

In every 12” x 12” unit of Cushiontone 
there are 484 deep holes which soak up as 
much as 75% of the sound waves which 
reach the ceiling. This high efficiency 1s 
permanent—it is not even affected by re- 
painting with ordinary paint and paint 
ing methods. 


The cost of Armstrong's Cushiontone 


is surprisingly low. Its installation is 
quickly completed with little if any inter- 
ruption to school routine. 

Cushiontone has a light ivory-colored 
surface which not only blends har 
moniously with any decorative plan, but 
provides unusually high light-reflection 
as well. Being an excellent insulating 
material, Cushiontone also saves fuel 
and reduces air-conditioning costs. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
See our new illustrated folder, ‘‘How 
to Exterminate School Noise Demons.’’ 
For your free copy, write to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Building Materials Div: 
sion, 2010 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's 
DIR IOCISIERIDIEC’ 


Made by the 


Armstrong's Linoleum 


fA) makers of 


and Asphalt Tile 
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and school authorities, is best for the student and 
for the relief of the man-power shortage. A com 
bination of work and study, under the new plan, 
is possible for older pupils when schools and 
industries can agree upon a reasonable division 
of the weekly schedule. 


LIGHTING 


NEW SCHOOL HOURS FOR WAR WORKERS 

The board of education of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has decided to change the school hours for war 
workers. Approximately 15,000 students are hold 
ing war piant jobs and it is planned to arrange 
classes at odd hours and on Saturdays for those 
pupils who feel they must work after school. All 
pupils who work will receive laboratory credits 
toward diplomas for their work experience. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
® Hannibal, Mo. A new course in physics has 
been introduced in the McCooey High School 
this year. A complete four-year course in mathe- 
matics is also being offered, including elementary 
and advanced algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
and refresher mathematics. 
® Rusk, Tex. The school board has discon- 
tinued football practice for the high school for 
the duration. Recreational programs and music 
will be stressed during the next vear to maintain 
school spirit. 
® Hammond, Ind. A course in world geography 
has been introduced in the ninth grade, begin- 
ning with the new term in September. The course 
aims to set up a geographic framework for un 
derstanding the problems of peoples and nations 
the world over. 
& Clio, Mich. Two new courses in farm shop 
and radio code have been introduced in the high 
school. The courses in physical education, 
aeronautics, mechanical drawing and _ refresher 
mathematics have been continued. 
® Auburn, N. Y. Supt. Charles G. Hethering 
ton has anticipated a reduction in average daily 
attendance of high school pupils during the new 
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school year. The reduction has been met by a 
cut in the teaching personnel, retirement of some 
teachers, and transfers of teachers to other 
positions. 

& Covington, Ky. Under a new ruling of the 
school board, junior and senior students engaged 
in warwork, are permitted to enter school late 
with permission of the superintendent 

® Houston, Tex. The school board has opened 
classes for crippled children this year, which is 
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Keep the Invasion weapons coming... 
Buy more War Bonds! 
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how the COMMODORE gives 


eyesight protection 
in classrooms 


Look at the light on those desk-tops! That means easier 
seeing for the pupils who use them. And if your class- 
rooms have taken on the extra job of training people 
for war work, the Wakefield COMMODORE can 
help there, too. For the COMMODORE gives 86% 
of the light from the bare bulb, by test of impartial 
Electrical Testing Laboratories . 
is kind to eyes. Custodians report that maintenance 
is easy, since the Plaskon reflector 
cleans readily, is light and safe to 
Note: The COMMODORE 
is still available for essential use. 
Write for details. 


. . diffused light that 





For Outstanding 
War Production 





AND WAR PRODUCTION 






the first step toward the establishment of hospital 
S¢ hools 

®& Newport, Ky. Under an emergency order, 
high school students engaged in essential war 
work were permitted to enter school as late as 
October 18 and to make up the work missed. 
Students were required to present evidence of 
their employment. All late entrants were required 
to present requests to remain out of school on 
the opening day 


Pay Roll Record 


UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2 


For Year Ending June 30, 194 


IRVINGTON, N. Y 


DEDUCTIONS 


War Bonds 











A Wartime Payroll Record Form 
The above payroll record form has been developed by Mr. H. B. Morris, clerk of the board 
of education of Greenburgh Dist. No. 2, Irvington, New York. The form measures 9/2 by 12 
inches and provides space for 28 consecutive monthly salary payments. All of the present 
special adjustments and deductions arising out of the war situation are provided for 
The teacher's salary check contains the essential data so that the teacher may maintain 


her personal records 
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Witt Johnny, in the days to come, walk 
into class with a 4-tube notebook? Will he. 
by pressing a button, record all that goes 
on in the classroom . . . visually and audibly 
. to be seen and heard again during his 
... but ol 
this there can be no doubt—the new science 


study hours at home? Perhaps 


of Opti-onics, in one way or another, will 
definitely speed teaching methods in thy 
classrooms of tomorrow. 

Opti-onics esau optics ... electronics ... 
mechanics! It is the use of all three to accom- 
plish many things never before obtainable. 


loday. Opti-onics is a WEAPON! Tomor- 


What you see 
... you GET” 


-Optionics 


BELLe HOWELL 


living... after the war 








CEU and Jowell 


In the designing of the new Filmosound V---—, shortages of critical materials chal - 
lenged the ingenuity of BKH engineering. Yet this model, now used only by» 
the military services, maintains traditional BAHL performance standards. It is 


engineering like this that will bring the advantages of Opti-onics to American 
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row, it will be a SERVAN'I 


protect, educate, and entertain. 


. to work, ‘ 


Opti-onics is a fitting development by 
an organization which pioneered in the 
design and manufacture of precision mo- 
tion picture equipment—and was the first 
to give fine moving picture cameras and 
projectors to the amateur. ‘Today, Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Projectors are train- 
ing millions of fighting men, and Bell 
& Howell cameras are preserving the 
record of victory. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York : Holly wood: 
Washington. D).C.: London. Established 1907. 


\ What 
Electronics gets, 
Bell & Howell lets you see 

... that’s OPT/1-ONICS 
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® Miss Prupence Cutwricut has been appointed acting ucceeds Paul W. Harnly, who has been made principal 
Per lomal News superintendent of schools at Minneapolis, Minn., to suc- of the high school at Wichita, Kans 
ceed N. B. Schoonmaker ®> Roy W. Ferk, formerly superintendent of schools at T 
& A. G. Wricut, formerly principal of the high school East Chicago, Ind., has resigned after thirteen years of 
————- at Pierre, S. Dak has accepted a position on the faculty service in the schools. | dren 
Pm ri. B. CaRLock has been elected superintendent of | t Dubuque, Iowa. > W. D. Cuirton, of Bloomfield, Ky., has taken the and 
schools at Lewistown, Ill. > J. Frep Essic, formerly of Grand Junction, Colo., has | superintendency at Bardstown. a st 
® Byron B. Coves, of Crystal Falls, Mich., has been assumed his duties as superintendent at Greeley. I. K. > W. F. Hisss, formerly superintendent of schools at gove 
elected superintendent of schools at Trenary. Boltz, of Fort Collins, has succeeded Mr. Essig at Grand Bardstown, Ky., died on August 12 in-st 
® Rosert W. Murray has been elected superintendent Junction. Pm A. T. Browne has been elected assistant superin- The 
of schools at Fruitport, Mich. ® A. C. Senour, formerly assistant superintendent of tendent of schools at East Baton Rouge, La ro 
®> C. W. Bemer has taken over the superintendency at schools at East Chicago, Ind., has been appointed acting > Wriuiam F. Kimes has assumed his duties as district abr 
Muskegon, Mich. He succeeds John A. Craig. superintendent, to succeed Roy W. Feik superintendent of the Delano elementary schools at tat 
® W. E. Gorpvon has taken over the superintendency at ®& James Bratne Leas, superintendent of schools at Delano, Calif. emp 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. Petersburg, Ind., died at his home on August 29, He had > Mr. J. Davip Larrp, formerly district superintendent the 
® Josern Lanois, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected been superintendent since 1919 at Delano, Calif., has become city superintendent of scho 
president of the American Federation of Teachers. ® CLeo C. Cummincs, formerly superintendent of schools schools at Tulare, Calif. U 
® Dr. Witt Frencu, of Teachers College, New York, at Sutton and Seward, Neb., has assumed his duties as > H. B. Bruner has assumed his duties as superin Mar 
is again on leave of absence for the year 1943-44 in assistant field director for the Red Cross in North Africa. tendent of schools in Oklahoma City, Okla. He succeeds the 
order to serve as Deputy Superintendent of Schools at > Harotp H. THRELKELD, formerly director of admissions Herbert E. Wrinkle, who has become state service director ill 
Long Beach, Calif. He is substituting for Dr. Kenneth for Denver University, Denver, Colo., has become princi- for the University of Oklahoma. In his new position, Mr wi 
Oberholtzer, who is on a military leave of absence pal of the senior high school at Grand Island, Neb. He Wrinkle will correlate and co-ordinate the work of the neec 
Y an State University with the program of the secondary schools loca 
— ~ and junior colleges of the state. lishr 
> C. D. MANNHART has been elected superintendent of A 
schools at Petersburg, Ind. of t 
®& Paut L. Essert, superintendent of schools at Grosse and 
Pointe, Mich., has been given a leave of absence to assist scho 
Dr. George D. Strayer who is making a survey of the an 
New York City school system. Mr. John R. Barnes will ‘ 
be in charge of the school system during Mr. Essert’s in ¢ 
absence. | to 
> Supt. H. B, Attman, of Muncie, Ind., has been in-s 
named chairman of a committee on tenure of the National | T 
Education Association. This committee assists in preparing emp 
tenure legislation and outlines the statement of policies orde 
to be presented to the legislatures and the boards of school | ing 
trustees for action. | is te 
®& Miss EtteEN M. CRronIN, secretary of the Boston post 
school beard. has retired after a service of forty-five years ‘ 
in the school department. Miss Cronin held a position of wer 
responsibility and prestige which was largely the product and 
of her own ability and personality R 
On September 1, a group of the school officials met to coul 
pay tribute formally to Miss Cronin and to present to her emp 
an inscribed testimonial of the high esteem in which she inte 


was held by the members of the school board 


nc 
' ° ’ ®& The school board at Independence, Kans., has reorgan- . ~ 
Ca oo 2g 4 0 ized with Cecrt Hunt as president, and WARREN GRANT ill 

e as vice-president. Ropert W. SAYERS was named a new wi 















member of the board — 
Don’t allow harmful bacteria to ride its way into the health of > Dr. G. D. Reavy has been elected president of th U.S 
, student body the wings of dust p: ti ‘les. The se: f school board at Onalaska, Wis T 
your student body on the wings of dust particles. Ihe season o Satake faceene las been dested pendent of @ of t 
that dread malady, the common cold, is upon us. Keep your floors school board at Stevens Point, Wis mar 
. ‘ 4 th . : 5 J J a e ee lecte si 0 Ve 
and furniture free from dust and polen. The place to stop epidemics _* oe ~ 7 Bie ree has La = elected president of ¢ und 
7 ‘ . : school board a fond du Lac, 1s ral 
is at their source. When you sweep don’t merely remove the dust ® B. L. Brocxerr has been elected president of the = 
film only to have it settle elsewhere; absorb those particles in a school board at Atchison, Kans of | 
niin » oe ® Raymonp Letton has been elected president of the 
mop prope rly treated u ith igs school board at Pittsburg, Kans. Rex Crowley was named a g 
ice-president grot 
& The school board at Clay Center Kans., has r gral 
organized with H. L. SHepPpeaArRD as president; Dr. L. | | The 
ALOUIST as vice-president: and V. R. VerGApEs as clerk X 
®&> Dr. A. B. McConnett has been elected president of h 
the school board at Burlington, Kans. snot 
—_—_—[_—[_———_ === > M. O. Oppecaarpd has been elected president of t rote 
choo oO “rook j 6 . 
s. P school board at Crookston, Minn ) 
DRY - MOP PREPARATION > Witttam M. Susanka has been re-elected auditor of the 
MID-CEDAR is a volatile oil preparation containing pleasant smell- = ot. 0 oP ate = sey oo : — four rs —_ whi 
. . . . . md Suss a’s Pe ( as eteatec jlans o f oup 
ing Oil of Cedar. A mop properly treated with MID-CEDAR turns ee. ee on oe oF sche 
re ° . ° of board members to oust him f 
it into a veritable dust magnet. It will leave absolutely no dust- act 
catching film nor injure any type of floor when used as directed. —— — P 
Daily dry moppings of MID-CEDAR reduces to a minimum the 14 | 
necessity for frequent scrubbings. POSTLEY HEADS NEW YORK CITY SUPPLY BUREAU long 
Maurice G. Postley, formerly secretary of the New for 
4a 47 J ’ ’ 
THE HOW OF PROPER FLOOR MAINTENANCE! York City board of education, has recently been named E 
superintendent of school supplies, at a salary of $12,900 Par 
4k fe ov 63 hg me bg yet al L. Graef, who has retired after be 
\> Se aeicckases C.) Pra tncan ty wet 4 . ee se toler cert 
Py yA) <A Jimtcwse idm | hf Qe ye "a Mr. Postley, a graduate of DeWitt Clinton High Schoo lega 
; | (/ aR oP Ad did newspaper work and served as a reporter on several I 7 
oa cme ‘ have © clean map & soserve oy FA, SLE. A rh I New York newspapers. Later he entered public office wit! n 
\/] i | a his appointment as a confidential food inspector for the par 
\ | cs aa ath comune dite a enw [>> 4 >. health department. In January, 1936, he became secre Is } 
A ee Lf hs nq | ‘ tary of the department. On February 9, 1938, the board emy 
= me 'S. — of education selected him as its secretary to succeed give 
Am? Joseph Miller, Jr. to 
As head of the bureau of supplies of the New York emr 


City schools, Mr. Postley will be called upon to supervis« 
M | D [ A N D [ A R 0 wl A T 0 - | F § the purchase of millions of dollars’ worth of coal, book i 
paper, pencils, furniture, and other school items. sho 
GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH - SEALS - HAND SOAPS - DISINFECTANTS - DETERGENTS Mr. Eugene R. Canudo, formerly secretary of the d cart 


D b | partment of hospitals, has been appointed t ucceed M det: 
u u q u e ° 0 w a Postley as secretary of the board pro; 


may) 
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THE STUDENT LABOR SITUATION 


The War Manpower Commission, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
and the U. S. Office of Education have prepared 
a statement of policies, standards, and principles 
governing the nonagricultural employment of 
in-school urban youth under 18 years of age. 
The plans for approved local student-worker 
program are to be developed jointly by represen- 
tatives of the local school authority and the local 
employment service manager, and provide for 
the co-ordination of relationships between the 
schools and the employment service office. 

Under the plan, the area director of the War 
Manpower Commission is to determine whether 
the part-time employment of in-school youth 
will contribute to meeting the essential man-power 
needs of a community. He will consult with the 
local educational authority concerning the estab- 
lishment of a student-worker program. 

A local advisory committee of representatives 
of business, industry, the press, organized labor, 
and other groups is to be appointed by the local 
school authority. This committee is to serve in 
an advisory capacity to the operating agencies 
in connection with plans and matters pertaining 
to the welfare and development of employed 
in-school youth. 

The U. S. Employment Service will contact 
employers for the purpose of receiving employer 
orders, determining job requirements, and work- 
ing conditions offered. The school representative 
is to follow up students on the job for the pur- 
pose of determining the probable effect of the 
work upon their local school progress, health, 
and well-being. 

Representatives of the local schools will offer 
counseling service to students regarding part-time 
employment and will select students who are 
interested in and qualified to accept employment 
under the student-worker plan. 

The representative of the local school authority 
will refer students to employers direct only in 
accordance with arrangements made with the 
U. S. Employment Service. 

The U. S. Employment Service, upon request 
of the local school authority, will furnish labor- 
market and occupational information with the 
understanding that restrictions governing its use 
will be respected. 

A list of minimum standards for employment 
of in-school urban youth has been compiled as 
a guide to operating agencies and community 
groups for use in establishing and operating pro- 
grams for the part-time employment of students 
These standards are: 

Minimum Age. Students under 14 years of age 
should not be employed full time or part time 
as a part of the hired labor force. Students under 
16 years of age should not be employed under 
the following circumstances: (a) in any work 
which would preclude a regular and full school 
schedule of classwork and study; or (b) in manu- 
facturing occupations. 

Plans for the employment of students who are 
14 and 15 years of age should not be made so 
long as students of 16 and 17 years are available 
for the work. 

Employment and Age Certificates, Consent of 
Parents, Physical Fitness. Students should not 
be employed without an employment or age 
certificate, or in case such age certificate is not 
legally provided for, other reliable proof of age 
In all cases there should be written evidence of 
parental consent. Where a physical examination 
is not already required for the issuance of an 
employment certificate, the student should be 
given, wherever possible, a physical examination 
to determine his fitness to carry the proposed 
employment in addition to schoolwork. 

Hours and Night Work. Part-time employment 
should be limited to hours which the student can 
carry in addition to his school program without 
detriment to his health or interference with 
progress in school. The following standards are 
maximum hours and for many individual students 
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shorter hours will be necessary. In general, stu- 
dents under 18 cannot successfully carry a com- 
bined school and work program of more than 
eight hours a day. 

For Students 16 and 17 Years of Age. (a) 
Daily hours of employment should not exceed 
four on school days nor eight on days when 
school is not in session. In no case should the 
combined hours of school and work exceed nine 
a day. (b) Weekly hours of employment should 
not exceed 28 during weeks when school is in 
session, nor 48 hours in weeks when schools are 
not in session. (c) Evening employment should 
not extend beyond 10 p.m., and in all cases stu- 
dents should be allowed at least nine consecutive 
night hours free from employment. 

For Students 14 and 15 Years of Age. (a) 
Daily hours of employment should not exceed 
three on school days nor eight on days when 
school is not in session. Combined hours of school 
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and work should not exceed eight a day. (b) 
Weekly hours of employment should not exceed 
18 during weeks when school is in session, nor 
40 hours in weeks when school is not in session. 


- (c) No employment after the hour of 7 p.m., 


or before the hour of 7 a.m. should be permitted. 

Day of Rest. One day of rest in seven should 
be allowed free from employment. 

Hazardous Employment. Students should not 
be placed in any occupation dangerous to life or 
limb or detrimental to health or well-being. In 
no case should students under 18 years of age 
be employed in any occupation defined as hazard- 
ous under state or sederal-child-labor laws. 

Wages. Student workers should be compensated 
at the same wage rates paid adult workers for 
similar job performance. 

Other Safeguards. Adequate meal and rest 
periods should be allowed and adequate sanitary 
facilities and safety measures provided. 


~ 





Frankly — we want to talk things over. You have intimate knowledge — 
the “know what” of equipment changes which tomorrow's training for 
Homemaking will demand. We have the successful, practical experience — 
the “know how’’ —in planning and building furniture for Homemaking 
training. Through working together — planning together NOW, we can 
prepare to meet tomorrow's Homemaking Equipment requirements. 


Take time now to write and request that our Field Engineers call — you 
will find these engineers keenly alert to your needs. You will find them 
capable in helping you visualize and reduce to practice the ideas which 


you are formulating. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, which will meet October 15 to 18, at 
the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, will take up three 
important aspects of schoolhouse planning and 
construction. 

The Council will consider an extended revision 
of its Standards of Schoolhouse Planning and 
Construction. Under the direction of Mr. John 
E. Nichols, of Hartford, Conn., the committee 
has subjected the entire series of standards to a 
searching scrutiny. 

The immediate problems of schoolhousing as 
they have developed in the various states will 
be reported on and discussed from the standpoint 
of possible relief which can be given to em- 
barrassed school districts. 

The important: problem of planning school 
buildings for immediate construction after the 
war, the possible federal aid to local school- 
building programs, and the problems of new 
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school-building construction growing out of the 
dislocations of population due to the war, the 
teacher shortage, etc., will be discussed. 

The convention will be presided over by Mr. 
Thomas J. Higgins, Chicago. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Mr. James L. Graham, secretary, 
care of the State Department of Education, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS LOSE ENROLLMENT 


The first reports from the New York City 
schools indicate that the enrollment in the ele- 
mentary schools has suffered a loss of 29,445 and 
that the losses in the junior and senior high 
schools are 4475 and 24,200 respectively. The 
deep cut in the register is attributed to the fact 
that more than 88,000 employment certificates 
have been issued to boys and girls of 16 and 17 
who have left school to take full-time jobs. 

The board of education anticipates a serious 
situation in the employment of men teachers if 
the draft is extended to the schools. The indus- 


%& The experience of every branch of our Military Service in speeding the training of 


fighting men and specialist groups—coupled with industrial experience with movies 


to speed unskilled workers to profitable production levels—combine to assure major 


consideration for Audio-Visual Education in the schools of America as soon as pro- 


jectors are available. 


NOW is the time to learn how DEVRY Precision Projectors 


and DEVRY High Fidelity Sound Systems are serving the War Effort. NOW is the 
time to decide on combat-proved DEVRY 16mm. Motion Picture Sound Equipment 


to give you day-in, day-out trouble-free performance at the hands of even the inex- 


perienced. Send for your copy of “DEVRY MOVIE NEWS.” 


teresting, informative—helpful. 
Chicago 14, Illinois, U. S. A. 


eo De d 












For Excellence in 
the Production of 
Motion Picture 
Sound Equipment. 






DeVRY 
Heavy Duty 
35mm 
Theatre 
Sound 
Projector 


Projectors. 


No. 1 of Vol. XV, “DeVRY MOVIE 
NEWS" is just off the press. Its 12 
pages are packed with interesting pic- 
tures, comments, data, behind a full 
color patriotic cover. 
It's FREE — if you 


will write for a copy. 





There’s a DEVRY 
for Every Need 


16mm. Motion Picture Sound Projectors. 
16mm. Silent Projectors. 

16mm. Motion Picture Sound Cameras. 
lémm. Separate Sound Recorders. 


35mm. Portable Sound Projectors. 
35mm. Sound Studio Cameras. 
35mm. Silent Motion Picture Cameras. 
Amplifiers — Public 
Motorized Sound Systems — Ele« 
tronic and Photo-Electric Devices 
Camera and Projector Lenses and 


Other Accessories. 


DEVRY CORP., 1111 ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Distributors in World’s Principal Cities. 


You will find it in- 


DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


DeVRY 35mm. Movie 


Camera 


All-purpose Silent Cameras for Black 
and White or Color. 


35mm. Heavy-duty Theatre Projectors. 
35mm. Semi-portable Sound 


DeVRY 16mm 
Sound-on-Film 
Projector. 


Address Systems 


NEW YORK 
HOLLYWOOD 
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trial arts and vocational courses will be partic- 
ularly hard hit if the draft extends to men 
teachers. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE BURBANK 
SCHOOL PLANT 


The public schools of Burbank, Calif., during 
the school year 1942-43 have enjoyed the facilities 
provided by new buildings and improvements to 
other structures. A new science building was 
completed, offering excellent laboratory facilities 
and insuring a better program of science teaching 
in the high school. Improvements have been made 
in the cafeteria which have made the serving of 
lunches much more convenient for the pupils. 
New school offices, constructed during the past 
year, have proved adequate and have made the 
work of administration and pupil accounting 
easier and more effective. 


HERO BONDS 

Enthusiastic endorsement has been given to a 
plan to provide permanent memorials for high 
school graduates serving with the armed forces, 
through the medium of “hero bonds.” 

The project is predicated on the collective pur- 
chase of bonds, with each high school contribut- 
ing to a goal based on enrollment and the 
economic status of the pupils. The bonds are to 
be purchased in the name of an outstanding 
hero, to be selected by the students from among 
the graduates in the fighting forces, or they are 
to be dedicated to all former students who are 
or may be engaged in the war. 

The bonds are to be deposited with the school 
officials and on maturity in 1953, the money is 
to be used for a permanent memorial to the 
school’s war veterans. The memorial may take 
the form of a special addition to, or a section 
of, the school library devoted to histories and 
commentaries of the war. Or the total may be 
used to purchase a needed piece of school equip- 
ment. 

FLORIDA STATE ALLOTMENT REDUCED 

Florida’s allotment for school teachers’ salaries 
and school-bus transportation will be $380,628 
less this year than it was for the 1942-43 term 
because the state’s school enrollment dropped 
considerably last year, according to an announce 
ment made at Tallahassee by Colin English, state 
school superintendent. 

Superintendent English certified an apportion- 
ment of $12,265,984 to State Comptroller J. M. 
Lee on September 1 for the coming term. Last 
year’s allotment was $12,646,612. Under Florida 
law, the state’s contribution to county teacher 
salary funds is based upon the preceding year’s 
enrollment. The state allots $800 a year for each 
transportation unit. 

In a statement accompanying the allotment, 
Superintendent English said: “The decreasing 
amount of state funds needed during the past 
two years reflects the fact that large numbers of 
high school pupils have remained out of school 
to work or have entered military service.” 

Of Florida’s 67 counties, all but eight will 
receive less state money than they did last year 
As a result, the state superintendent warned that 
most of the counties are likely to encounter prob- 
lems in adjusting their personnel this year. “In 
small schools,” the educator stated, “the number 
of teachers cannot be reduced in proportion to 
the decrease in attendance.” Dade County 
(Miami) will have the greatest decrease, losing 
approximately $45,000 in state funds 

° 
State Revenue and Taxation 
authorized several cities and 
school boards in defense areas to make emer- 
gency tax levies to meet their current expenses 
Leavenworth was allowed an additional 3.68 
mills spread over all municipal funds and the 
Hays board of education will increase its general 
fund by 3.5 mills. The Winfield board was allowed 
an emergency 2 mills levy in its general fund, 
and the Olathe board was allowed an increase 


> 


of 3.25 mills 


®& The Kansas 


Commission has 
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They’re there! There, in the spirit of democracy im- 
planted in our fighting men by our great American 
school system. There, in the spirit of tolerance and 
good-will that makes our troops the best-liked “con- 
querors” in the world. There, in the alert minds and 
sound bodies built into free men through free education. 
Today, as always, America’s schools carry on 
developing the men and women who will keep our coun- 
try free and strong. And they’re carrying on magnifi- 
cently in spite of shortages in teachers and equipment. 





Yes, America’s schools are keeping pace with the 
fast-changing world. That’s why school administrators, 
teachers and school board members are planning now 
the school improvements for the post-war era... why 
they are taking such keen interest in RCA’s develop- 
ment of the improved electronic teaching tools which 
will be available when peacetime production is resumed. 


TUNE IN “WHAT'S NEW?” RCA’s great new show, Satur 
day nights, 7 to 8, E. W. T., Blue Neiwork. 


Good schools will need better equipment for best teaching results 
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VICTOR Records for Schools. Already 
well established as an extremely use- 
ful teaching tool, Victor records are 
growing more and more popular in 
classroom work. Thousands of rec- 
ords are available to help teachers 
in music, speech, drama, foreign lan- 


yrtion to 
County 
e. losing 


RCA Tubes and Tube Information. RCA Tubes are the very brain of RCA 
electronic equipment for schools, including radios, sound systems, tele- 
vision, phonographs, recording equipment and test equipment... dependable 
beyond question. Expertly engineered by men to whom “electronics’’ was a 
by-word more than a decade ago, RCA Tubes are produced by modern quan- there 
tity methods which assure high quality at low cost. RCA Tube Information 
includes new tube announcements, manuals, bulletins, handbooks and other 


RCA 16mm Sound Projection for 
Schools. Since all RCA production 
of 16mm sound projectors is being 
absorbed by the armed forces today, 


are no new RCA projectors 
available. But thousands now in use 


on ; ‘ : . continue to prove rugged endurance, 
Taxation guages, history, literature and many literature of special interest to teachers and students in which electronic ease of operation and fine projection 
ties and other subjects, principles are presented and electronic equipment explained. Write for details. of both image and sound. 
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RCA Victor Division — Educational Department 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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WPB WARNS SCHOOLS AGAINST FIRE 


Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 3-9, 
Time for Checkup 


Alarmed by the frequent occurrence of fires 
in schools, the WPB recently urged school 
administrators to take every precaution to 
safeguard their institutions against damage or 
destruction from this cause. 

There are, ordinarily, according to the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, an average 
of about seven school fires every day in the 
United States. In 1941, the last year for which 
complete records are available, there were 
2700 school fires, involving losses of more than 
eight million dollars. 
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This year, however, during the first three 
months, losses of five million dollars in school 
fires were reported by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. If this rate is maintained 
for the remainder of the year, the school fire 
loss will approximate twenty million dollars, 
an unprecedented amount. 

The WPB points out that, if schools are 
damaged or destroyed by fire, they will have 
to be rebuilt without auditoriums or gym- 
nasiums, the use of critical materials for war 
restricting reconstruction to the bare essen- 
tials. Even then, the materials used to rebuild 
fire-damaged schools will be taken from stocks 
that could be used to build planes, battleships, 
guns, and tanks. 

Fire Prevention Week, to be observed this 





For the first time 
MATCHED maps and globes 


Another Weber Costello 


first’ —a brand new 


political-physical globe showing world features of 
slope, drainage and elevation in the same harmoni- 
ous and “easy to read” colors used on the famous 
Realty Political-Physical geography maps. 


This map and globe teaching ‘‘team” as edited and 
designed by Edith Putnam Parker of the University 
of Chicago, incorporates thorough-going improve- 
ments, provides uninterrupted ‘carry-over’ from 


globe-to-map to map. 


You should know about these MATCHED maps and 
globes. Address the publishers for complete details 
—no cost or obligation, of course. Dept. A-1043. 





PUBLISHERS 


’ end globe jine 2 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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year beginning October 3, provides an oppor- 
tunity for the administrators of schools to 
check up on the fire safety of the structures 
under their supervision. This can be done in 
cooperation with the local fire department 
arranging for inspections of the school and for 
fire drills. 

For a period of about ten years, the 
National Fire Protection Association has col- 
lected data concerning a thousand school fires 
Of this number, 542 occurred in public ele- 
mentary and high schools. The remaining fires 
were in private, parochial, business and trade 
schools, colleges, and normal schools. 

These 542 fires afford an interesting record 
of fire causes and the extent of loss in indi- 
vidual fires. The losses ranged from less than 
a hundred dollars to more than half a million 
dollars, as follows: 


No. Fires 

Less than $100 was ae. ae 
$100 to $1,000 ‘ . 
$1,000 to $10,000 : eae hwo ie oe 
ee, OO cc cv aaceccreveivace 156 
ee 89 
$100,000 to $500,000 ; a Ae 
More than $500,000... eae ee ee ee 
Small loss, not stated.... oy ss aoe 
Moderate loss, not stated Beh dpi Sie Kucce 
Large loss, not stated............. fe hk 
I eee : 22 

542 


Significant in this record is the number of 
fires in which the losses were more than 
$10,000, indicating that once a fire starts in 
a school the odds are in favor of large scale 
destruction. 

In only 331 of these fires could the causes 
be ascertained, and they were as follows: 

No. Fires Per Cent 


Incendiary ibacaie Meus 55 16.6 
Electrical causes eT el 16.0 
Spontaneous ignition .......... 40 12.0 
Heating equipment ........ oe ae 11.4 
Smoking — matches ...... tex. a 9.4 
Chimneys or flues.... nex we 26 7.9 
Sparks on roof... . 5.5 
Flammable liquids ........ 18 5.5 
Rubbish and litter.......... 18 5.5 
Acetylene or gasoline torch..... 6 1.8 
Motion-picture film ...... a 1.5 
Chemicals ..... rere ia 1.5 
0 ree 3 9 
Exposure to other fires.. 3 9 
Miscellaneous ........... . 3.6 

331 100.0 


Unusual is the number of incendiary fires. 
Many rural schools, unattended during the 
summer, are set on fire by tramps or other 
trespassers. But except for the frequency of 
incendiary fires, the list of causes might be 
applied to almost any occupancy where fires 
of ordinary severity can be anticipated. 

The outstanding cause of loss of life in 
school fires is the inadequacy of exits. Barred 
windows, locked exits, unenclosed stair wells, 
these are typical life hazards, preventing egress 
from schools in a time of emergency. 

Modern school structures, constructed of 
fire-resisting materials and designed to limit 
the spread of fire, afford a high degree of 
safety from fire. Few of the thousand schools 
in which fires occurred were of such construc- 
tion. Several of the structures mentioned in 
the N.F.P.A. records were partly fire resistive. 
Some had fire-resistive walls, corridors, etc.. 
but were otherwise built of wood. Some had 
fire-resistive basements only and a few were 
fire resistive except for the roofs. 
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The hazards of combustible wooden in- 
teriors, which frequently had well-oiled floors, 
were in most cases greatly aggravated by the 
ability of the fire to spread up large open 
stairways, unprotected ventilating flues leading 
to classrooms and attic spaces, and other ver- 
tical openings. With this type of construction 
fires were difficult to control, because even 
where the fire department arrived promptly 
the blaze had frequently spread from floor to 
floor and was beyond control. The following 
table shows the types of construction involved 
in the thousand fires: 

No. Fires 

Brick, stone, or concrete block walls with 
wooden interior 
eh SS. 50 ek 0059 9469408499065% 181 


Se er rere errs 34 
amu MIO SORISLIVE..... 0060s c cee cen 14 
Brick or stone veneer.................. 13 
Eee ere erry or 11 
NS a ak Fa pile ne a yak nS 4 
No data (largely combustible)........ . 299 

1000 


For the duration, however, when there will 
be little new construction or remodeling, con- 
siderations of this nature are more or less 
academic. Schools will have to get along in 
their present quarters and make the best of 
what they have. This calls for tightening up 
measures of fire prevention and for making 
the best possible use of fire protection equip- 
ment. 

A capable inspection of the school, by a 
member of the public fire department or by a 
representative of the state fire marshal’s office, 
will reveal the danger spots. Methods for 
eliminating hazards are fairly obvious, and the 
most common fire causes can be corrected by 
observing the following rules which are stand- 
ard practice in many schools: 

1. All installations of electrical wiring or 
appliances should conform to the National 
Electrical Code. 

2. The heating plant should be inspected 
and necessary repairs made before each heat- 
ing season. Chimneys and flues should be 
cleaned periodically. 

3. All combustible rubbish or litter should 
be collected daily and disposed of safely. 

4. The use of flammable liquids should be 
prohibited, except possibly in chemical labora- 
tories where they should be kept in safe 
containers and their handling carefully super- 
vised. 

5. Smoking in any part of the school should 
be prohibited. 

6. All main exit doors should be fitted with 
self-releasing exit latches, unlocked while 
school is in session, and all state or local laws 
concerning the marking of exits should be 
observed. 

Most schools are equipped with fire extin- 
guishers. They should be easily accessible at 
all times and in working condition. As part 
of the preparations for civilian defense, many 
teachers and older students have become 
familiar with the use of this equipment. The 
chemistry of extinguishers and of fire often is 
taught in junior and senior high school classes 
In some schools, older students are organized 
into fire brigades, and the members are given 
practice drills in using extinguishers on actual 
practice fires, usually under the supervision of 
a member of the public fire department. 

Fire extinguishers have gone to war, and it 
will be difficult to replace them, so good care 
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should be given to those now in service. If 
standard extinguishers (Underwriters’ ap- 
proved) are properly recharged and inspected 
according to the recommendations of the 
manufacturers, they will carry on for years. 
All recharging materials and replacement parts 
should be obtained from the manufacturer of 
the individual extinguishers. 

During Fire Prevention Week, a number of 
special activities can be arranged to impress 
students with the severity of the fire problem. 
Outlines of demonstrations, scripts for play- 
lets, literature of various kinds, and sugges- 
tions for conducting essay, poster, and 
oratorical contests are available and can be 
obtained through the local fire chief, fire in- 
surance companies, the National Fire Protec- 


tion Association, and other sources. Pethaps 


COLLECTOR’ S- 
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the most common form of observance, in addi- 
tion to fire drills, is the distribution of home 
inspection forms which students are asked to 
take home and use as a guide in checking 
home fire safety conditions. These, too, can be 
obtained through the local fire chief. 


es 


PERSONAL NEWS 


® Tuomas F. Power, formerly assistant superintendent 
of schools at Worcester, Mass., has assumed the duties 
of the superintendency. He succeeds Walter S. Young, 
who has retired. Mr. Power is a graduate of Ambherst 
College, Boston University, and New York University 
Law School. He has enjoyed a rather extensive service 
in schoolwork, covering a period of thirty-one years. 
Since 1920 he has been serving as assistant superintendent. 
> Jutrus E. Warren, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Newton, Mass., has assumed the office of State 
Commissioner of Education, with headquarters in Boston. 
He succeeds Walter F. Downey. 
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FOR TEACHING AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY 


WORLD MAP _ Azimuthal equidistant polar 
projection, United States-centered 


WORLD MAP _ Azimuthal equidistant polar 
projection, North Pole-centered 


GLOBES in new cradle style mounting 


The air age is already here and air-age 
education must be added to the many 
other phases of education. The new air-age 
maps and globes keep the approach to this 


new era fresh and vital. 


[|] AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY 
[] HISTORY AND CIVICS 
[] HEALTH 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


THE SCHOOL OFFICE UNEASY SEAT 
(Concluded from page 45) 

vising done today. He would just have to get 
into some classrooms tomorrow for sure. 

When he got home his wife gave him her 
customary once over. “You look tired tonight, 
Irvin. Did you have a hard day at the office?” 
she asked. 

“No. Not so very,” the superintendent 
answered. “Just a little more than usual.” 


PERSONNEL POLICIES AND TEACHER 
MORALE 

(Concluded from page 27) 
000 in one year for teachers’ salaries and 
the school morale is estimated at about 50 
per cent of what it should be, it may rea- 
sonably be deduced that there is a waste of 
approximately $125,000 per year. Can any 
business operate at such a loss? 

School boards should get back of their 
teachers, give them “verbal pats on the 
back,” defend them against unfair criti- 
cism, inaugurate a fair and reasonable 
employment program and a salary sched- 
ule based upon the needs as shown by a 
scientific study similar to the ones recom- 
mended for industry. The superintendent 
should be given responsibility and author- 
ity to develop personnel policies. He should 
be held responsible, and if he does not 
produce, another one should be employed 
promptly. The returns on the yearly in- 
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vestment should be increased by develop- 
ing maximum morale with the teachers. 
Those things should be done which will 
make the teachers feel about their jobs 
the same way Brigadier General Ulio’s 
soldier feels about his outfit—the best 
damn teacher on the faculty. 


DON’T LET THAT SCHOOL PAPER 
COMMIT HARA-KIRI 
(Concluded from page 30) 
the hall just before school begins on the 
day of publication is impressed that every 
student is reading the paper. 

Fourth, there is no discrimination. Every 
student gets a paper, but no one knows 
those who are not able to pay. It is the 
democratic way. No student need feel small, 
at least as far as the school paper is con- 
cerned. 

Fifth, the paper is going into the homes. 
Formerly, a subscriber might pass _ his 
paper on to a friend who had not sub- 
scribed. Now that everyone receives a 
paper, he keeps it, and it is natural to 
see and read it. 

We have been publishing under this 
plan for about three years and we like it 
since it is based on sound principles. 

The main thing is: Don’t let that school 
paper commit hara-kiri now. The school 
press came through the depression. Its 
usefulness is enhanced by the crisis of war. 
An important job of the school in doing 


[] SAFETY 
[] BIOLOGY 
LANGUAGE 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


For full descriptions and colored illustra- 
tion see our new C43 catalog. Clip this 
announcement, check your interest, and 
mail for your copy and special information 
on visual aids for: 


3333 ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 





its part to win the war is to remain articu- 
late by maintaining the school newspaper. 


THE NEW SHENANDOAH JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


(Concluded from page 34) 


out cabinets for a music room and planning port- 
able music cabinets which later can be moved to 
the regular music room in the rear of the audi- 
torium, 

I was most fortunate in being permitted to go 
over the blueprints, and before they were sub- 
mitted to the board of public instruction, to make 
any suggestions affecting minor details. Two 
things that we have learned are most important 
from the standpoint of upkeep. First, the hard- 
ware used should be of the best material because 
locks in a school must never be out of order, 
and second, floors should be such as will look 
good and be easily cleaned after the traffic of 
hundreds of feet. 

We thoughtfully built in some shelves outside 
the library door in order that students entering 
the library might leave all textbooks outside, but 
failed to put shelves outside the cafeteria to take 
care of books while the children eat. We have 
overcome this lack by putting some wooden 
shelves outside the cafeteria entrance. =" 

A school is like a house, it must be lived in 
before all its conveniences are appreciated and 
minor inefficiencies show up. . We are con- 
vinced that every classroom should have at least 
two outlets, one in front and one in the back of 
the room. 

The beauty of the building is inspiring us to 
see that the grounds are in keeping and for the 
next year we shall use different groups of stu- 
dents to work and care for special features on 
the grounds. This will prove another outlet for 
their creative energy, and what they make we 
hope they will protect 
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Today manufacturers are constantly faced with 
the problem of maintaining quality standards in 
the face of increasing shortages of materials. 
When, in spite of these conditions, a manufac- 
turer actually improves his product, it is testimony 
to the alertness of his laboratories and production 
staffs. 


Yes, The American Crayon Company has 
done just this! HYGIEIA, long the peer of 
quality blackboard crayons, is now even better 
than ever before. It is whiter, with increased 
legibility. It has smoother writing qualities, 
flowing over the blackboard softly, noiselessly. 
it erases easily and completely — a stroke of 
the Hygieia cleaner leaves your blackboard clear 
of chalk particles, free of ‘ghost marks.” 


Hygieia never contained any ingredients that 
would harm your blackboards — irreplaceable 
now. Today, more than ever, it actually helps to 
preserve them. And it is wholly antiseptic of 
course. 


In the long run, the best is the most economical. 
HYGIEIA is positive proof of this maxim. 










BLACKBOARD 
BULLETIN 


Contains valuable suggestions on 
the care and maintenance of your 
blackboard. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE ILLINOIS 
TENURE LAW 
(Concluded from page 22) 
same thread of argument runs through all 
commentary on federal aid. In this first 


| tenure case in Illinois, the manner in which 


the appeal committee held unanimously 
to home rule lest a wedge be driven in 
which eventually might mean state domina- 
tion opens an issue of importance. The 
main question was raised of whether the 
barring of married women teachers was 


_ not against public policy. In effect the 


decision meant that the board would estab- 
lish that public policy in its own wisdom, 
so long as the legislature had not done so. 
In other words, the power of the school 
board as full government has been re- 
affirmed. It may change its own stand on 
married teachers, but until the court or 


| the legislature steps in to establish this 





public policy over the head of the board 
of education, the board’s word seems to 
be law. 

It will be interesting to observe what 
either court or the legislature does in 
Illinois. One current commentary on this 


| situation is found in the recent veto of 
| Governor Green of the bill passed to grant 


Illinois teachers a minimum wage. In re- 


| fusing to approve the bill he said it was 
| against the principle of home rule. 


UNIT ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
IN TOPEKA, KANSAS 


(Concluded from page 26) 
embark upon such a plan unless it has 
confidence in its superintendent. However, 
if the board should misplace its confidence, 
that fact will be quickly revealed under 


| the unit plan. As Topeka’s board president, 


Charles Bennett said any attempt at buck 
passing stands out in bold relief under the 
unit system. 

The story of unit administration as it 
operates in the Topeka school system is 
important because here the plan was given 
a fair trial with a fine board and capable 
executives — and it works remarkably well. 
It may be conservatively said that under 
no other plan could an entire school system 
be “streamlined” within a year. No one 
in Topeka contends that the millennium 
has arrived; in fact, all are concentrat- 
ing their energies on many unsolved prob- 


| lems which are ahead. Nevertheless, the 


fact remains that phenomenal progress has 
been made, and the method of organization 
is worthy of study by other school sys- 
tems. 


7 — 


®& Alton, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,050,712 for the school 
year 1943-44, which is an increase of $235,000 
over the estimate for 1942-43. Under the budget, 
$889,412 are provided for educational purposes 
and $151,300 for building purposes. The school 
tax levy for 1943 sets $325,000 for educational 
and $140,000 for building purposes with a tax 
rate of $1.60 for educational purposes and 65 
cents for building purposes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Professional 
Directory 





A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1. A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., A.1.A 


C. F. Eschweiler, A.LA 
T. L. Eschweiler, A.A 


ESCH WEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 
tion 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 
Rockford, Illinois 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 






Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 








Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
Architect 
Specializing in Education Buildings 
10814 N. Tremont St. 


Kewanee, Illinois 





SCHERMERBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORE 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
ES, 
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Modern TENNANT Facilities 
Now Making War Materiel 


TENNANT 
mectug Iwo 


WARTIME NEEDS 


While the Tennant factory is working night and day 
making gun sights for the U. S. Army, we can furnish 
you: 
All needed floor machine repair parts. 
Floor seal, wax, steel wool rolls, 
Sweeping mops and other supplies and materi- 
als for the care of your floors. 


Service of our trained, experienced field men is avail- 
able to you without cost. 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 225° iMinncopetis, Minn. 


This trademark identifies the products of 


the oldest and largest exclusive makers 
of roasting and baking ovens designed for 


‘ 


mass-feeding. 


The G. S. BLODGETT COMPANY, Inc. 


53 Maple Street Burlington, Vt. 


—— |SERVICE FLAG 


Bae) mde ie-je eles 


Honor members of your school who are serving 
their country. Display the official Service Flag, one 
star for each one in serv- 
ice. Beautiful flags in all 
sizes and materials. Send 
for free illustrated catalogue and price list today 


ROLL OF HONOR 


A permanent tribute. Individual names in silver 
on gold-bordered permanent name plates, Beauti- 
ful walnut plaque with eagle and Victory torches 
Write today for illustrated price list 

U. S. and Allied Flags for schools—send for Price List 


REGALIA MFG. CO., 
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Dept. 42, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 





SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


will soon show the ef- 
fects of Wear and Dirt, | 
develop Weakened 
Bindings and present an unsani- 


tary, dilapidated appearance. 


Use 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


on your books 





and Prevent this 
Wasted Book Service! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Mass. 


New All-Purpose Chair 


TYPING MUSIC ROOM HOME ECONOMICS . 
MECHANICAL DRAWING ... ART. . LABORATORY . 
MANUAL TRAINING ... MOVABLE OR ATTACHED 
TO FLOOR IF DESIRED 
ADJUSTABLE... 


Can be raised in less than a second by merely lift 
ing seat. A control latch, released with foot, lowers 
seat. Automatic spring action makes adjustment 
positive 


Size B—Adijustable from normal 18” height to 20 
22” or 24" 


Foot rest that raises and lowers with seat furnished 
if desired 


POSTURE... 


Saddied seat for maximum comfort 
Back adjustable for height can be 
tilted for proper support. Back rest 
curved to support Lumbar regions. These 
principles of correct posture are found 
only in the most expensive Office Chairs 
Use of chair will conserve energy, reduce 
fatigue—and increase war production 


CONSTRUCTION ... 


Tongue and grooved joints in pedestal 
are reinforced with screws and dowels 
Legs attached with screws and glued to 
pedestal. Adjusting column is recessed 
dowelled and screwed to supporting 
members. Back support recessed and 
screwed to seat support 


DELIVERY... 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — ANY QUANTITY 


*Complete details and prices on request 


The THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of School and Church Furniture 
CENTER AND WINSLOW STS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“ECLIPSE” 
“VICTORY 
MODEL 
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New Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 





IMPROVED LIGHTING UNITS 

Offered in wattages from 200 to 750 watts and 
available in either close-connected ceiling or 
semirigid suspension types, newly styled “Com- 
modore” and “Alden” lighting units offer a wide 
choice in semi-indirect illumination. The Chase 
line of plastic lighting units has been incorporated 
into the Wakefield production, this in line with 
WPB suggestions for the most efficient use of 
industrial manufacturing. A wider range in design 


sit > 





New Commodore and Alden Lighting 
Units for Schools 


affords greater choice in plastic reflectors. The 
use of Plaskon now has a definite place as a 
standard for a reflection medium. 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 
For brief reference use ASBJ — 1010. 


SCIENCE BOOKS IN BRAILLE 

Students at the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind are exploring the world of science 
with the aid of new tools these days, a specially 
printed Braille edition of books on science rang- 
ing from microscopic life to the planets in our 
vast solar system, Students at the school for the 
blind can now find the answers to their scientific 
questions in the Braille edition of a science 
booklet written by research experts for the little 
science series. Because Braille letters are large 
and require much space, Braille editions are 
almost always bulky and expensive. An edition 
of 200 copies is considered large and happens 
only rarely. From 25 to 40 copies is a more usual 
run and 10 is not unusual. Distributed through 
the School Service Department and designed 
especially for students of junior and senior high 
school age. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1011. 


VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 

In these days when instructional films are in- 
tensively used by industrial plants as well as 
classrooms in the interest of more speedy and 
thorough learning by students, it is important 
that the films be used in such a way that maxi- 
mvm practical results are obtained. 

To meet the need for a vitally educational 
tool to accompany instructional sound films, the 
National Audio-Visual Council has prepared 
Visual Learning Guides. After considering all 
possibilities for most desirable presentation, the 
editor, Dr. John Guy Fowlkes of the University 
of Wisconsin, has prepared a form which incor- 
porates previously recommended techniques and 
adds an additional routine to advance student 
learning one step further. 

The Guides are published in 4-page leaflet 
form in packages of 50. They cover U. S. Office 
of Education, U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, and Erpi 
Films which are included in the recommended 
preinduction and preflight war-training courses. 


Guides are also prepared for the social studies, 
health education, and Latin American films. 
Typical subjects: “The Airplane Changes the 
World Map” and “First Aid.” 

National Audio-Visual Council, Inc., 160 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1012. 


SLIDE PROJECTORS AVAILABLE 

There are available, on priority ratings, a 
limited number of new “Filmatic” Triple-Purpose 
Film Slide Projectors for war-training schools 
and institutions. Use automatic’ priority under 
CMP regulation 5A for orders of equipment under 
$100. Enclose certificate stating school that has 
preinduction training courses. 

DeVry new service in ‘“Filmsets” is one of the 
foremost strides in visual education. Gathered 
together are hundreds of motion pictures from 
every country in the world; from these are 
selected the most important scenes and they are 
grouped under general topics, welded into a 
teaching tool covering the country or _ topic 





New Filmatic Slide Projector 


selected. Filmsets in social studies, complete, flex- 
ible, and economical, 16mm. silent motion pic- 
tures for classroom use, 22 economic units, 26 
regional units. 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave 
cago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1013. 


, Chi- 


FILMS FOR SCHOOLS 

Schools, colleges, churches, hospitals, and other 
institutions, as well as homes are among the 
many outlets for 16mm. sound films. These will 
be served by additional branch exchanges of the 
Russell C. Roshon Organization, No. 11 in the 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, and No. 12 in the 
Little Building, Boston. In addition to a large 
catalog listing hundreds of motion pictures for 
all purposes, Roshon issues “Film Fax” which is 
furnished to all users of 16mm. sound films. 

Russell C. Roshon Organization, State Theatre 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 1014. 


WESTINGHOUSE SCHOOL SERVICE 

Mr. Charles W. MacLean has been appointed 
manager of the School Service Department of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. MacLean has a broad school 
experience having served as an educator in New 
York State secondary schools for the past 12 
vears. He was graduated from Hamilton College 
in 1927 with the degree of bachelor of arts, and 
in 1936 received his master’s degree from Syracuse 
University. Membership is held in National Edu- 
cation Association, New York State Principals 
Association, and New York State Council of 
School Superintendents. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARD 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two 
Rivers, Wis., have won the Army-Navy produc- 
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tion award for outstanding performance on war 
contracts. They will be privileged to fly the 
Army-Navy production award pennant and their 
employees will be given Army-Navy “E” pins, 


MICROSCOPES 
Supplementary Order L-144A which related to 
high school microscopes has been revoked by the 
War Production Board. A complete revision of 
Limitation Order L-144, as amended June 26 


(laboratory equipment), has made L~144A 
obsolete. 
Revocation of Supplement Order L-144A, 


issued July 28, 1943. 


SCHOOL TRUCK PARTS 

The Office of Defense Transportation has 
announced that the 142 district offices of ODT 
have been given information concerning available 
separate parts of trucks and that the maintenance 
specialists employed in the district offices have 
been especially delegated to search for such parts, 

School authorities in need of parts for school 
buses may obtain special service in order to avoid 
layups of buses used for transporting pupils. 


TYPEWRITER CAMPAIGN ENDED 
The campaign to buy used typewriters for the 
armed forces and government departments ended 
September 30. WPB obtained 325,000 machines. 


NEW BUYING DEPARTMENT REPORTS 

The board of education of Burbank, Calif, 
has established a purchasing department. The 
newly created department is being operated un- 
der rules and regulations adopted by the board 
Among the outstanding activities and problems 
handled by the department during the school 
vear 1942-43 were: 

1. The establishment of new procedures in 
connection with the securing of bids, the award- 
ing of bids, and the issuance of purchase orders. 

2. The setting up of many new files for 
records. 

3. The revising and issuance of stock catalogs 

4. The issuance and handling of priorities. 


5. The co-ordination of purchases with the 
accounting department, warehouse, and _ stock 
cards. 

6. The handling of problems in connection 


with the war department training program. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of August, 1943, school 
bonds in the amount of $1,160,800 were sold. The 
refunding bonds and short-term notes included tax- 
anticipation notes sold, amounting to $6,666,630 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
During the month of August, 1943, contracts 
were let for six buildings in 11 states west of the 
Rocky Mountains. The cost was $1,316,740. Dur- 
ing the same period, a small building, estimated 
to cost $25,200, was reported in preliminary con- 
struction. 


NEW OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Announcement has been made of the establish- 
ment of a new Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
in the Federal Security Agency, to administer the 
expanded Federal State Civilian Rehabilitation 
Program, provided under the Barden-LaFollette 
act of July 6, 1943. The new office will be in 
charge of Michael J. Shortley as director, and 
John A. Kratz, as associate director. 

The expansion of the program will contribute 
to the war effort by facilitating the re-employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped through pro- 
visions for physical restoration where possible and 
training necessary for employment. The law 
makes federal money available for remedial treat- 
ment as well as for job training. It meets a special 
wartime need by providing for the vocational 
rehabilitation of persons injured in nonmilitary 
war services. War disabled civilians covered by 
the provision include those incapacitated while 
serving as unpaid volunteers in the various serv- 
ices, or in protective services. 
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Ajier the Meeting 
———>>>—>~>~>=————— 


MY JOB IS IMPORTANT 


So many times in recent days, 
I’ve heard the people say, 

“Do you contribute all you can 
In every sort of way, 

To win the war, and win the peace, 
We seek with each new day?” 

And like all true Americans, 

I’ve searched my heart and mind 
To see just how my humble task, 
And others of its kind, 

Compare to those in store and shop, 
In factory, and mine. 


I think I have the answer now 
As clear as crystal skies — 

My adolescent girls and boys, 
Or juniors half their size, 
Today are young, tomorrow old, 
This truth, no one denies. 


They must be taught as they grow up, 
And guided while they’re young, 
Time will not stop, nor even slow, — 
Has not since time begun; 

And when one passes seventeen, 

He soon is twenty-one. 


I could return to teach again, 

Some other, later day, 

But who would hold the line I left 
And who would show the way? 
What isn’t taught today is lost 

A debt we can’t repay. 


Now I confess I’m proud to be 
A teacher, even so; 
I like to feel a sense of worth 
In seeing young folks grow, 
I think I'll stick to teaching, for, 
In fact, it’s all I know. 
LOY NORRIX, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


She Wanted to Know! 

A professor of English in one of our institu- 
tions of higher learning, whose ears had become 
shocked by the language of the campus, which 
was finding its way into the themes, addressed 
his class one day as follows: 

“Young ladies and gentlemen, there are two 
words in our language which I can no longer 
tolerate. Any student whom I find guilty of using 
either of these words in his everyday speech, or 
in his written exercises, shall receive a zero for 
the entire semester’s work. One of the words 
is swell, the other is lousy.” 

The professor paused, to permit his pronounce- 
ment to sink in, whereupon a girl shyly raised her 
hand and said, “But professor, you haven’t told 
us what the words are.” 


Dumb 

“What’s the formula for water, Jones?” asked 
the chemistry teacher. 

“HIJKLMNO,” spelled out the student. 

“What’s that?” barked the teacher. The student 
slowly repeated the letters. 

“Whatever are you driving at?” 
teacher. “What gave you that idea?” 

“You, sir,” said Jones. “You said yesterday it 
was H to 0.” 


said the 


— -© 
PUBLICATIONS — SCHOOL-BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


First Aid for Unconsciousness 
Chart, Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn 
Describes typical conditions and hazards and suggests 
first-aid treatment 


Expenditures per Pupil in City Schools, 1941-42, 
in Cities of 100,000 or More 
By Mary Ella M. Banfield. Paper, 4 pages. Published 
by the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
This circular, which contains the per pupil expenditures 
for 45 cities of 100.000 population, follows the same plan 
as for the study of 1940-41. Table I is the total daily 
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and yearly expenditure per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance and expenditure per pupil for the six major expense 
accounts. Table II gives the detailed expenditures per 
pupil in average daily attendance, and Table III gives the 
expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance for the 
instruction account, by level and organization. 


List of Inspected Electrical Equipment, May, 1943 
Paper, 480 pages. Published by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
rhe list contains summaries of listing card reports on 
electrical equipment examined with reference to fire and 
accident hazards and for conformity with the provisions 
of the National Electrical Code. 


Law and Liability in Pupil Transportation 

By Harold H. Punke. Cloth, lithoprinted, vi-291 pages 
Price, $3. The University of Chicago 
Illinois. 

The average school administrator has little understanding 
of the enormous amount of litigation which is developing 
put of the essential service of rural pupil transportation. 

The value of pupil transportation for the development 
of education, particularly since the coming of the auto- 
mobile bus can hardly be estimated, but an insight into the 
endless complications and difficulties which have been 
met by rural school authorities in the development of 
adequate bus transportation can be realized only from a 
study like the present. Every aspect of transportation has 
been attacked. The authority and responsibility of school 
officials has been challenged; their right of discretion has 
brought on endless suits growing out of controversies with 
taxpayers and parents. The 
boards and contractors for 
contract difficulties. 

By far the troublesome aspect of the legal en- 
tanglements has grown out of injuries suffered by children 
and others in the course of using the school vehicles. It 
is not altogether to the credit of the several states that 
boards of education, except in New York State, have 
almost taken advantage of the lack of tort 
liability for injuries to children and adults. 


Press, Chicago, 
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have caused 


relations of 
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The author discusses in a final chapter the social and 
educational implications of the court rulings. While he 
strongly emphasizes the educator’s point of view concern- 
ing two or three types of problems, he does take the 
liberty of expressing his own desires and hopes. The book 
is an indispensable reference for state department and 
county school offices. 


Bibliography on Postwar Planning 

Paper, 47 pages. Price, 15 cents. Published by the 
research division of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., 

This bibliography which is not at present all inclusive, 
offers a list of books which are considered of the most 
usefulness to readers interested. Only a small number of 


books relate to the necessary adjustments to be made in 
education after the war. 


The Role of Lighting in Accident Prevention 

By H. L. Logan. Paper, 7 pages. Published by the 
Holophane Company, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

This reprint of an article points out how closely visibil- 
ity and accidents are connected. 


Wartime Problems of State and Local Finance 

Compiled by A. S. Buck and others. Cloth, 267 pages. 
The Tax Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A report on a symposium, conducted by the Tax 
Institute, dealing with various phases of the work of 
the government in the conduct of the war. The last 
two chapters are devoted to fiscal policies in postwar 


adjustments and to state and local fiscal problems in the 
winning of the war. 


Salaries Paid School Administrative and Supervisory 

Officers, 1942-43 

Paper, 6 pages. June, 1943. Published by the research 
division of the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The data which was obtained from the salary survey 
of the research division provides information on salaries 


paid administrative and supervisory officers in cities over 
100,000 population. 
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PROTECT HEALTH, REDUCE FUEL COSTS 
with BALSAM-WOOL ATTIC INSULATION 


Fuel shortages can affect even such established institutions as 
schools. For today and tomorrow, the great need is fuel con- 
servation—to help this nation wage war more effectively. 

At one stroke, you can protect student health—and save as 
much as 20% on your fuel bills—with Balsam-Wool Attic 
Insulation. That’s the safe, sensible way to prepare for what- 
ever May come. 


Savings That Last 


Mittin 
Ne | Balsam-Wool helps banish the menace of 


_ chilly schoolrooms. Not only does it provide 
K >” eae important fuel savings, but it lessens firing 

os labor—an important point in schools with 
hand-fired heating plants. 


Balsam-Wool is quickly and quietly applied in the school 
attic. Once applied, it is a permanent improvement—soon pays 
for itself in fuel savings, and continues to provide those savings 
throughout the life of the school building. 


Balsam-Wool is scientifically designed to meet every insula- 
tion need and condition: moistureproofed, windproof, flame- 
proof, non-settling and termite treated. Because of its high 
insulating efficiency, it keeps schools more comfortable all the 
year round, reducing heat loss through the roof in winter and 
assuring cooler schoolrooms during hot weather. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


”@ There is only one insulation which offers a written 
money-back guarantee of complete satisfaction 
Balsam-Wool. The cost is surprisingly low—and 
it can be paid for in monthly payments. Now, 
while labor and materials are still available, see your dumber 
dealer about applying Balsam-Wool in the attic of your school, 
or mail the coupon for complete information. 


Babeam-Wool 


SEALED INSULATION 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 133-10, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about the uses and 
application of Balsam-Wool. Please have one of your 
engineers get in touch with me. 


Name 


iddress 
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BRITEN-ALL 


THE LIQUID ~\ 
FLOOR 
a8") 9s 
CLEANS ALL FLOORS 


CLEANER — QUICKER — 
PAorerR: 2° YET 


SAFELY 


All over the country, school 
maintenance managers are 
solving floor cleaning prob- 
lems this Easy Way. They’re 
using BRITEN-ALL for ALL 
their floor-cleaning work. 
They’re getting better floor 
cleaning . . . quicker floor 
cleaning and are saving 
money on labor and supplies. 
There’s nothing better on the 
market. 


TAA a 


S 
F L 0 0 R § : See te for... 


TERRAZZO 

TILE 

ASPHALT TILE 
COMPOSITION FLOORS 
Painted and Varnished 
Wood Surfaces 


BRITEN-ALL is a scientific- 

ally prepared liquid cleaner 

that cleans all types of floors 
quicker and cleaner, yet is positively SAFE. 
Contains no acid or grit—nothing to injure 
the finest of floors. More economical, too, be- 
cause highly concentrated—more gallons of more 
efficient cleaning solution per ounce... plus 
reduced labor costs. Try it. 


Approved and recommended by leading manu- 
facturers of flooring materials. 


Write for CATALOG 


full of helpful hints on floor refinishing and 
maintenance. Free on request. Write today. 


VESTA-GLOSS Floor Finish 


A scientifically prepared waterproof floor treatment that 
dries to a bright, uniform lustre, without polishing. The 
one floor finish that combines ALL FIVE of these advan- 
tages. (1) Wear Resistance (2) Water Resistance (3) Slip 
Resistance (4) Lustre (5) Self Leveling. Approved by floor- 
ing manufacturers and leading architects. 


VESTAL 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
ST. LOUIS NEW YORK” 





